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By William Roscoe Thayer 


N the 28th of October, 1636, 

O. S., the following vote 

was passed by the General 

Court of the Colony of Mas- 

sachusetts Bay: “The Court agree to 

give £400 towards a School or Col- 

lege, whereof £200 shall be paid the 

next year, and £200 when the work is 

finished, and the next Court to appoint 
where and what building.” 

In all regards, this was a mem- 
orable resolution. The men who took 
it were strangers in a new country. 
They had made habitable merely the 
hem of land along the shore. Less than 
sixteen years had elapsed since the 
earliest of the settlers had come to 
Plymouth; only six years before the 
first cluster of log-cabins at the mouth 
of the River Charles had been called 
3oston; not twenty miles inland the 
latest settlement had just been cleared 
in the primeval forest, which stretched 
thence—no one knew how far—a wild- 
erness untrodden save by the wild In- 
dians and the wild beasts. Neverthe- 
less, “After God had carried us safe to 
New England,” says a contemporary, 
“and we had builded our houses, pro- 
vided necessaries for our livelihood, 


reared convenient places for God’s 
worship, and settled the civil govern- 
ment; one of the next things we 
longed for and looked after, was to 
advance learning and perpetuate it to 
Posterity ; dreading to leave an illit- 
erate Ministry to our Churches, when 
our present Ministers shall be in the 
Dust.” This is the simple, impres- 
sive statement of the writer of New 
England’s First Fruits, published in 
1643. These ministers must then 
nearly all have been middle-aged, or 
older, and unless the colonists expect- 
ed to draw their successors, when 
needed, from England, provision must 
be made for rearing them here. But 
as the colonists had come to New Eng- 
land to establish themselves in a per- 
manent home, they would not be de- 
pendent on the old country for their 
supply of ministers—the most import- 
ant members of the Puritan commu- 
nity. 

The General Court which sat in 
1637 proceeded to take immediate 
steps for the erection of the College. 
It appointed twelve of the foremost 
men in the Colony—including Gover- 
nors Winthrop, Stoughton and Dudley, 
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and the ministers Shepard, Cotton and 
Wilson, “to take orders for a Col- 
lege at Newtowne.” Newtowne—‘a 
place very pleasant and accommo- 
date’—almost immediately thereafter 
had its name changed to Cambridge, 
out of the affection which many of its 
settlers cherished for the English 
Cambridge, where they had studied 
or dwelt. The twelve eminent men 
accordingly chose one Nathaniel 
Eaton to be “Professor of the said 
School,” on which work was begun 
the next year (1638). Eaton, unlike 
the professors of a later day, had to 
build before he could teach. Just 
where he broke ground for the first 
college is still a matter of dispute ; most 
probably it was near the site of Grays 
Hall. We have, however, the items of 
some of the bills paid for its construc- 
tion, from which we learn that it was a 
frame house. We learn, too, that 
Eaton fenced in about an acre, using 
pales 6% feet high, for which he paid 
£30; that he set out 30 apple trees, and 
that one of the carpenters was named 
Eliot—possibly a kinsman of the 
present President, who has been in an 
eminent degree a _ builder, finding 
Harvard a college and raising it to a 
university. 

Until the new Hall should be 
ready, Eaton, beginning in 1638, held 
the school in his own dwelling— 
where, we do not know—but Gov. 
Winthrop says that he had “many 
scholars, the sons of gentlemen and 
others of best note in the country.” 
That same autumn an event occurred 
which had an immense interest to all 
concerned in the welfare of the little 
seminary. On Sept. 24, 1638, there 
died of consumption, in Charlestown, 
John Harvard, a young minister lately 
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come to the Colony, and when his wil 
was read, it was found that it had 
“pleased God to stir up” his “heart to 
give the one-halfe of his estate (it be 
ing in all about 1,700/) towards the 
erecting of a College, and all his 
library.” 
Who 
bounty 


was this benefactor whose 
suddenly made possible the 
completion of the school, and insured 
its future? 

Meagre, regrettably meagre, is our 
knowledge of John Harvard. The 
newspapers publish more facts about 
any alderman who dies than they 
could publish about the founder of the 
most important institution which this 
country has seen. For actual infor- 
mation we have four or five dates—the 
rest is conjecture. 

John Harvard, the son of Robert, a 
butcher, was born in Southwark, one 
of the early divisions of London, Nov. 
29, 1607, and was baptized in the 
Church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
He had a brother, Thomas, a cloth- 
worker. The father and mother we 
judge to have been thrifty tradespeo- 
ple, with but slender education, but 
with common-sense and that instinct 
for getting on in the world which be- 
longs to the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
father died about 1625, leaving John 
£200. Two years later the register of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, con- 
tains the entry: “Oct. 25, 1627, John 
Harvard, of Middlesex, a pensioner.” 
Of the three classes of students, the 
“lesser’’ pensioners were, socially, the 
second; not so rich as the “greater 
pensioners,” or “fellow-commoners” 
above them, nor so poor as the “sizars” 
below them, who depended on scholar- 
ships or other help, and had inferior 


accommodations—though ll three 
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classes were entitled to the same in- 
struction. We may presume, then, 
that Harvard had moderate means— 
a lesser pensioner, spending about 
£50 a year—and from the fact that 
he was sent to college at all, we 
may be sure that he had evinced a 
studious disposition. Being nineteen 
at entering, he was unusually old for 
a Freshman, the average age being 
fifteen. 

Why did Harvard enroll himself 
among the students of Emmanuel? 
Then, as now, Trinity College was the 
largest, and others had a higher repute 
for social or for scholastic standing. 
The fact that Emmanuel was then the 
chief resort of Puritan students sug- 
gests an explanation for Harvard’s 
choice, and leaves little doubt that, 
having been brought up amid Puritan 
influence, he naturally sought at the 
University the college where Puritan- 
ism prevailed. Dr. John Preston, the 
Master of Emmanuel, when he went 
there, was “of all the heads of colleges 
the one whose presence in Cambridge 
was the most impressive.” Fuller calls 
him “the greatest pupil-monger in 
England in man’s memory.” The 
Duke of Buckingham recognized him 
as the leader of the sect whose uncom- 
promising principles had already be- 
gun to gall the Established Church 
and the autocratic King. By such a 
master, John Harvard’s Puritanism 
must have been confirmed. 

After he entered Emmanuel in 1627, 
however, we hear no more about him 
for four years. What he studied, who 
were his associates, we cannot dis- 
cover; but we learn that in 1631 he 
took his bachelor’s degree. 

Four years of absolute silence! and 
yet we know in considerable detail the 
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progress of the university during 
these years. We know who were Har- 
vard’s contemporaries there, and al- 
though we cannot say with whom he 
made acquaintance, yet it will do no 
harm tq speculate a little. The most 
illustrious of his fellow collegians was 
John Milton, who entered Christ Col- 
lege in 1625, and left in 1632—three 
years before Harvard. Edmund Wal- 
ler was.a student at King’s, Jeremy 
Taylor at Caius, Thomas Fuller at 
Queen’s, Crashaw at Pembroke, 
Henry More, the Platonist, at Christ, 
and ,.Cudworth, the metaphysician, at 
Emmanuel—Harvard’s own college. 
He must have witnessed many of the 
university celebrations—the reception 
of King Charles I and Queen Henrietta 
Maria, when the students performed 
original Latin comedies in the great 
Hall of Trinity ; the installation of the 
dashing Duke of Buckingham as 
Chancellor; and the commencement 
ceremonies in 1629, when the painter 
Rubens received the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. He must have 
known old Hobson, one of the Cam- 
bridge celebrities, who for sixty years 
was carrier between Cambridge and 
London, and who let out horses to the 
students. And when the plague came, 
in 1630, John Harvard must have gone 
away, as all did who could; for during 
the space of nine months the univer- 
sity was deserted. 

From 1631, when he took his first 
degree, till 1635, when he passed Mas- 
ter of Arts, four other silent years suc- 
ceed. We note that there were four, 
instead of three—the usual term for 
candidates in Arts—but we do not 
know why. Evidently, his appetite for 
an education grew by what it fed on, 
and his modest resources sufficed; 
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otherwise he would not have spent 
eight years at the university. Our 
conjectures may go still farther on the 
road of probability, and we may say 
that during his college course he had 
the ministry in view. 

In that same year, 1635, on July 2, 
his mother made her will, bequeathing 
to her eldest son, “John Harvard, 
clerke,” certain tenements. A year 
later his brother Thomas died, leaving 
him various properties and £100. Thus 
John seems to have inherited, before 
he was thirty years old, all the wealth 
of the family; and this wealth had 
been increased by an unusual chance. 
For his mother married three times— 
first Robert Harvard, then Elletson, a 
cooper, and finally Yearwood, a grocer 
—and having survived her three hus- 
bands, she was able to bequeath their 
savings, besides the proceeds of the 
inn which she herself managed, to her 
two sons. Moreover, as Thomas died 
first, his brother John fell heir to that 


share also. Thus an innkeeper, a 


butcher, a cooper, a grocer and a 
clothmaker furnished the funds which 
determined the name of Harvard Col- 
lege and gave the first impetus to its 
growth. A fine instance—is it not ?>— 
of the way in which the product of 
commonplace labor in one generation 
may be converted to higher purposes 
in the next. Katherine Harvard, some- 
one has well said, is the alma mater 
of all students of the college named af- 
ter her son. 

In 1636, therefore, John Harvard 
was left alone in the world, with the 
best education of the times in his head, 
and a small fortune, probably about 
£1,600 or $8,000, in his purse. He 
was a Puritan—one of that sect that 
had seceded from the Church of Eng- 
land, and that a few years later, under 
Cromwell’s guidance, was to purge 
Britain and erect there a common- 
wealth. For us Americans, the Puri- 
tans—and in the term I include all the 
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Owned by John Harvard 


dissenters of that epoch—had achieved 
a task still mightier and far more sig- 
nificant. They had planted their col- 
onies along the shores of Massachu- 
setts Bay. But in 1636, Charles I 
was undisputed King, both 
Church and State in England dealt 
harshly with dissenters, who, to escape 
ill-concealed persecution or to better 
their were going, every 
year in larger numbers, to the new 
England beyond the sea. Sometime in 
1637, probably early in the year, John 
Harvard embarked with his wife, 
Anne Sadler, then twenty-two years 
old, for Massachtisetts. Under the 
date “Aug. 1, 1637,” we read in the 


and 


condition, 
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records of Charlestown 
that “Mr. John Harvard is 
admitted a Townsman, 
with promise of such ac- 
commodations as wee best 
can.” On the following 2d 
of November he became a 
naturalized citizen of 
Charlestown, and on Nov. 
6, he and his wife were re- 
ceived as members of the 
First Church there. On 
May 26, 1638, he is men- 
tioned as taking part in a 
town meeting to consider a 
body of laws. 


see, 


Already, we 
a person of 
some consequence in the lit- 
tle settlement, as by his ed- 
ucation and his small for- 
tune we should expect him 
to be. He bought a strip of 
land and built him a dwell- 
ing, the site of which was, 
probably, near the old meet- 
ing house on Town Hill. 
And then we hear no more 
of him, except that, on 
Sept. 24, 1638, he died, and by his will 
bequeathed his books and one-half of 
his estate to the young seminary which 


he was 


has ever since borne his name. He 
was buried in the old graveyard at 
Charlestown, but where none can tell: 
we only know that the monument 
erected in 1828 does not mark his 
grave. 

Thus scanty are the facts which, by 
grubbing long years among old wills 
and parish registers, the antiquaries 
have brought to light. Of John Har- 
vard’s personality, his contemporaries 
tell almost nothing. The writer of 
“New England’s First Fruits” says 
Harvard “was a Godly gentleman and 
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a lover of learning.’”’ Thomas Shep- 
ard, minister of the First Parish 
Church at Cambridge, says: “This 
man was a scholar, and pious in his 
life, and enlarged towards the coun- 
try and the good of it in life and in 
death.” A brief and simple epitaph, 
but how comprehensive! It should be 
engraved on the pedestal of that statue 
under the shadow of Memorial Hall, 
on which a modern sculptor has ex- 
pressed his ideal of the features and 
form of the founder. 

Harvard’s bequest came none too 
soon. The building which Eaton had 
erected, was still incomplete, and there 
was a general lack of the utensils of 
learning. Harvard’s money legacy was 
expended on the former; his library, 
consisting of about 300 volumes, 
would supply in part the latter. We 
have the titles, but not the books them- 
selves, all but a single volume having 
been destroyed in 1764 by the fire 
which burned Harvard Hall; but the 
titles show that the collection was rich 
in theological folios, in the classics. 
and in several of the most important 
works then recently published, includ- 
ing Bacon’s Essays and Advancement 
of Learning, Chapman’s Homer, and 
Camden’s Remains. As good books 
bespeak a good mind, we can infer 
somewhat as to John Harvard’s tastes 
and attainments. On learning of Har- 
vard’s bequest, the General Court 
voted that the college should be named 
for him. 

Nathaniel Eaton, the first “Profes- 
sor,’ discharged his duties so ill that, 
in September, 1639, he was removed. 
His scholars alleged serious grievances 
against him for his severity towards 
them, and, more serious still, he was 


charged with carelessness in his ex- 
penditures. Samuel Shepard succeed- 
ed him, and continued in office until 
the early autumn of 1640, when Henry 
Dunster, a man of learning, could ar- 
rive from England. Dunster was the 
first President, and he deserves, equal- 
ly with Harvard, the gratitude of pos- 
terity, for Harvard’s benefaction in 
money might have come to naught had 
it not been supplemented in those criti- 
cal years by the patience, prudence, 
energy and intelligence of Dunster. 
Under him the college hall was com- 
pleted ; he built also, ‘“‘upon very dam- 
ageful conditions” to himself, a house 
where he lived. He was perpetually 
harassed by poverty, on the one hand, 
and by the hostility of various factions 
on the other. The college depended 
primarily on the State for its revenue, 
and the State doled out with a nig- 
gardly hand—not that its intentions 
were always stingy, but that its re- 
sources were usually slim. The tolls 
of the Charlestown ferry brought the 
only regular income granted by the 
State, and they varied from year to 
year in amount. Other needs must 
be supplied by special grants of the 
General Court, which were hard to se- 
cure. 

3ut from the first, Harvard College 
was helped by the generosity of pri- 
vate citizens. Those early gifts, as 
they are set down in the records, prove 
alike the poverty and the zeal of the 
colonists, who gave what they had, 
were it but a mite. We read “of a 
number of sheep bequeathed by one 
man, of a quantity of cotton worth 9 
shillings presented by another, of a 
pewter flagon worth ro shillings by a 
third, of a fruit dish, a sugar spoon, a 
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silver-tipt jug, one great salt, and one 
small trencher-salt by others.” The 
town rates, part of which was from 
time to time appropriated to the use 
of the college, were paid in kind—in 
cattle or grain—a precarious substi- 
tute for cash. Thus Shepard reports 
that he got only 2s. 8d. or 3s. for corn 
received at 4s. the bushel. In his ac- 
counts we find such entries as this: 
“Received a goat, 30s. of plantation of 
Watertown rate, which died.” In 
eight years President Dunster received 
for the benefit of the scholars about 
£270 (£191 3s. 5d. from the Colony 
of Massachusetts, £39 1s. from Hart- 
ford, £35 1s. 3d. from New Haven, 
and £4 13s. from Plymouth), an av- 
erage of about £34, or $170 a year. 
These are figures with a moral face, 
denoting that the college survived 
these early straits only because the im- 
portance of having a college at all had 
sunk deep into the hearts of the colo- 
nists, and that they were therefore 
willing to make great sacrifices. The 
generosity which in our age erects a 
noble hall, is no whit more admirable 
than that which, two centuries and a 
half ago, deprived itself of a roll of 
cotton or of a yearling calf for the 
good of the struggling school. But 
the first gifts came not only from the 
poor; the well-to-do and those who 
passed for rich, contributed also ac- 
cording to their means, one £10, an- 
other £20, and “a person not willing 
his name should be known” £50. From 
England, also, benefactions came—one 
of £100 to found a scholarship, from 
Lady Mowlson, the first woman bene- 
factor, whose maiden name, Radcliffe. 
has recently been given to the Wom- 
an’s College in Cambridge. 

By these means President Dunster 
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was enabled to complete the first build- 
ing, which was, as I have said, a frame 
house, covered with cedar shingles. 
“The edifice is very faire and comely 
within and without,” says a writer in 
1642, “having in it a spacious Hall 
(where they daily meet at commons, 
lectures, exercises), and a _ large 
library with some books to it, the 
gifts of divers of our friends, their 
chambers and studies also fitted for 
and possessed by the Students, and 
all the room of office necessary and 
consistent, with all needful offices 
thereto belonging.” Could we, how- 
ever, visit that building, we should 
hardly be so enthusiastic. Except in 
the Hall, which was large enough to 
seat at least fifty at dinner, there was 
no fire-place. Several students occu- 
pied each of the chambers, most of 
which were plastered with clay, and 
rudely finished; but every student 
had a study to himself—a tiny room 
about 14 feet square. A tower, or 
turret, projected over the central en- 
trance. On the second floor, besides 
the library, there were chambers and 
studies, the windows glazed for the 
most part with oiled paper, and only 
here and there a pane of glass. The 


low attics, if there were any, may have 
been used for the servants to sleep in. 
A stone’s throw to the northwest was 


President Dunster’s house, and_ be- 
yond, comprising the northern section 
of the college yard, was anciently an 
ox-pasture, and the tutors’ orchard. 
The building being ready, what did 
President Dunster teach and the schol- 
ars learn? Naturally, the system 
adopted at the young college would 
conform as nearly as possible to that 
of its English model. Let us glance 
for a moment, then, at the education 
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which we should have found at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge at that time. For 
many centuries after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, learning took refuge 
in cloisters and monasteries. At the 
beginning of the Middle Age, how- 
ever, when Europe, though still turbu- 
lent, had yet sufficiently advanced to- 
wards civilization to offer here and 
there a foothold for the arts of peace, 
schools sprang up at which whoever 
wished could learn whatever knowl- 
edge was known at that time. The 
scholars, for the most part, intended to 
fit themselves for the church ; the topic 
which chiefly engrossed them was the- 
ology, and the common language of 
the church being Latin, Latin was also 
the common language of learned men. 
The Bible and the fragments of Greek 
literature which they then possessed, 
they studied in Latin translations, and 
as that language also opened for them 
the treasure-house of Roman litera- 


ture, it had an immense and unique 


prestige. Theology the topic, Latin 
the medium—those are the two car- 
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dinal facts to which the higher educa- 
You 
indeed, that Salerno 
had a medical school which, if tradi- 
tion does not err, was older than any 
other European university, but there, 
too, we should find that the teachers 
and the taught belonged to the clerical 
class. In the twelfth century, however. 
another 
studied, 


tion of modern times returns. 
will remember, 


topic—Law—came to be 
and the fame of the great 
university of Bologna, which made a 
specialty of the study of law, spread 
far and wide. As soon as laymen 
might be lawyers, the spell of theology 
was broken. Learning for its own 
sake, and not, as hitherto, for the sake 
of preparing the student for the 
church, was seen to be a worthy aim. 
Studies not directly related to theol- 
ogy, or law or medicine—humane 
studies, as men called them—came to 
take their place in the curriculum of 
the university. 

But to understand the education of 
an era we must know more than the 
topics and the which 


books were 
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studied in it; we must know also its 
attitude towards life, towards knowl- 
edge, towards facts. And the point 
wherein the scholars who lived from 
the eleventh century to the fifteenth 
differed most widely from ourselves 
was their belief that they possessed all 
the knowledge that was worth know- 
ing or could be known. Just as they 
held that final truth had been revealed 
in their religion, and that it was use- 
less, if not impious, to question farther, 
so in their dealing with profane knowl- 
edge, they accepted the statements of 
certain men as conclusive, and sought 
only to understand what these men 
had asserted. Galen in medicine, the 
Pandects in law, Ptolemy in geography 
and astronomy, Aristotle in natural 
history and metaphysics were not to be 
gainsaid. Aristotle, indeed, for fully 
four hundred years was the intellec- 
tual master of Europe. Men thought 
not to criticise, much less to confute, 
him. If experiment or observation 
disagreed with his assertion—so much 
the worse for experiment and observa- 
tion. Stated briefly, the medizvals 
took for granted; we moderns inquire. 

But the mind which takes for grant- 
ed can advance no further than to the 
border of the field of knowledge which 
the master has marked out. Beyond 
that, having no guide, it cannot go; and, 
truly, since the master stopped there, 
why should the disciple wish to go be- 
yond? Nay, how can he be sure that 
there is a beyond? Therefore, since 
all necessary knowledge was regarded 
as being already in the world and 
within man’s reach, it seemed possible 
to devise a scheme of education which 
should lead the student up step by 
step, back and forth, over the entire 
field. And the scheme which the uni- 
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versities devised for giving students a 
liberal education included the Trivium 
—Grammar, Logic and Rhetoric—and 
the Quadrivium—Arithmetic, Geom- 
etry, Astronomy and Music. Above 
these stood Philosophy and Theology. 

Along such paths, for many genera- 
tions, the scholars of Europe walked 
up and down the garden of knowledge, 
and then on one side and another and 
another, the bounding walls which had 
shut in their view were suddenly 
leveled, and behold! a_ universe 
stretched beyond in all directions! The 
revival of learning, the voyages of the 
navigators and the observations of 
Copernicus in the fifteenth century, 
opened breach after breach; and the 
Reformation, in the sixteenth century, 
threw down still other barriers. The 
recovery of the literature of Greece 
caused Greek to be added to the cur- 
riculum ; and the Reformation, by set- 
ting up the Bible, and not the Church, 
as the final test in religion, gave He- 
brew and its allied tongues an entrance 
into the universities. 

This, stated very briefly, was the 
general scheme of education which we 
should have found at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Latin was still pre- 
eminent, not only as the language in 
which most of the learned books were 
written, but as the international means 
of communication. By its side, Greek 
had firmly established itself. Mathe- 
matics—which, until recently, we were 
assured, is only a little less venerable 
than the moral law—had not yet been 
exalted. Science, properly speaking, 
was still untaught; nor was general 
history, nor English literature—that 
literature which in, the half-century be- 
tween 1580 and 1630 had been won- 
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derfully enriched. We may say, how- 
ever, that the English universities, as 
usual, lagged behind the leaders of the 
time. In science, for example, Harvey 
was then making far-reaching discov- 
eries, and a greater than he, Francis 
Bacon, had taken a survey of the whole 
field of knowledge and had extended 
its limits on many sides, having con- 
tributed, above all, an invaluable meth- 
od of sifting errors from truth, so that 
subsequent investigators could advance 
with firmer steps. Bacon, it is worth 
remembering, intended to found a 
chair of Natural History at Cambridge 
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Thus when John Milton and John 
Harvard studied at Cambridge, al 
though they found the old system oi 
education still in vogue, they must have 
discerned many signs of transition. 
They, too, were put through the triv 
ium and the quadrivium; their minds 
were drenched in classical studies; 
they came under Aristotle’s sway; but 
they could also, if they chose, explore 
other topics. Milton, we know, did 
explore many, becoming proficient in 
Hebrew, in French, in Italian, and in 
English literature itself. 

When a youth, at the age of fifteen 
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—an important symptom of the ap- 
proaching change. On the Continent, 
science had already been given a seat 
of honor, Galileo and Kepler, to men- 
tion only the greatest men of science 
of that generation, being held in high 
repute. Moreover, the despotism of 
Aristotle, though not yet overthrown, 
was being shaken. Ramus, a French- 
man, who died in 1572, had written a 
work on Logic in which he dared to 
differ from some of the Stagirite’s 
conclusions, with the result that the 
world of scholars was divided between 
Ramism and Aristotelianism ; by which 
their critical faculties were inevitably 
stimulated. 


or sixteen, went up to the University, 
he first chose the college which, for 
whatever reason, he preferred. There 
he had his quarters, and ate in the com- 
mon hall. He next chose one of the 
dons, or tutors, of the college with 
whom he pursued his studies every 
day; but besides this private instruc- 
tion, there were public lectures, given 
at the college, which he must attend, 
and in addition to these there were 
University lectures. After he had been 
in residence four years—eleven or 
twelve terms—and had successfully 
acquitted himself in certain prescribed 
public disputations, he received the 
bachelor’s degree. After three more 
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years of study and residence he was 
eligible for the master’s degree. But 
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to become a doctor of Law or of Medi- 
cine, he must attend the University for 
fourteen years, and for a similar period 
in order to become a doctor of divinity. 

In so far as their scanty means per- 
mitted, the founders of Harvard Col- 
lege modeled their system of education 
after that of the English universities, 
where many of them had _ studied. 
Only, since their first purpose was to 
educate ministers, theology predomi- 
nated even more than at Cambridge or 
Oxford—and it was theology of the 
grim, Puritan sort. In Dunster’s time 
the requirements for admission were 
summed up as follows—remember that 


thirteen or fourteen years: 

“When any scholar is able to under- 1 
stand Tully, or such like classical Latin 
author ex tempore, and make and 
speake true Latin in Verse & Prose, 
suo ut aiunt Marti; & decline perfectly 
the paradigms of Nounes and Verbes 
in the Greeke tongue: let him then and 
not before be capable of admission into 
the college.” Once admitted, the 
scholars read the Scriptures twice a 
day, and had to be “ready to give such 
account of their proficiency therein, 
both in theoretical observation of the 
language & logic, and in Practicall & 
Spiritual Truths,” as their tutor re- 
quired ; they had to repeat or epitomise 
the sermons preached on Sunday, and 
to submit to frequent catechizing. 
“The studies of the first year were 
logic, physics, etymology, syntax and 
practice in the principles of grammar. 
Those of the second year, ethics, poli- 
tics, prosody and dialectics, practice of 
poesy and Chaldee. Those of the third, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, exer- 
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cises in style, composition, epitome— 
both in prose and verse—Hebrew and 
Syriac. In every year and every week 
of the college course every class was 
practiced in the Bible and catechetical 
divinity ; also in history in winter, and 
in the nature of plants in summer. 
Rhetoric was taught by lectures in 
every year, and each student was re- 
quired to declaim once ‘a month.” 
“The scholars,” says one of the rules, 
“shall never use their mother tongue, 
except that in public exercises of ora- 
tory, or such like, they may be called 
to make them in English.” 

After spending four years—subse- 
quently, in 1654, reduced to three years 
—at Harvard, the student received his 
degree of A. B. on the following con- 
ditions: “Every scholar that on proof 
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“ready to defend them in 
theses or positions.” 

In the summer of 1642 
the College had its first com- 
mencement, and we can be- 
lieve that President Dunster 
felt pride in presenting the 
first bachelor’s degrees to 
nine candidates. For the 
little colony it was a note- 
worthy occasion. Governor 
Winthrop there, and 
most of the Overseers, and 
they dined, he says, “at the 
College with the scholars’ 


was 


which 
was done of purpose for the 
students’ encouragement, 
and it gave good content to 
all.” We have the titles of 


ordinary commons, 











TITLE PAGE OF THE ONLY REMAINING BOOK IN THE 
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is found able to read the original of 
the Old and New Testament into the 
Latin tongue, and to resolve them log- 
ically, withal being of goodly life and 
conversation, and at any public act 
hath the approbation of the Overseers 
and Masters of the College, is fit to be 
dignified with his first degree.” The 
candidate for Master of Arts must 
further give “up in writing a system 
or synopsis or resumé of Logic, Natu- 
ral and Moral Philosophy, Arithmetic, 
Geometry and Astronomy,” and be 


the theses, or “parts,” which 
the candidates 
Latin—and from them we 
can guess a little as to their 
contents. One maintained 
that “The Greek language is 
the richest’; another that 
“The Latin language is the 
most eloquent”; a third that 
“Prudence is the most diffi- 
cult of virtues”; a fourth 
that “He who tells the truth 
may yet lie’; a fifth that “Modesty is 
the brightest ornament of youth”—a 
precept, we surmise, which these 
youths were not allowed to forget! 
Edifying were it for us could we draw 
the veil of the past and attend in per- 
son that ceremony: see Winthrop and 
the notables sitting gravely on the 
platform; and the hall filled with a 
sober concourse of visitors from Cam- 
bridge and the neighboring towns; 
hear the confident platitudes of the 
nine scholars, and the grave responses 


delivered in 
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of Dunster ;* while a few miles inland 
lay the unexplored wilderness, in 
which thronged savage foes! Pioneers 
were these men—pioneers of learning 
on this continent; bravely had they 
made a little clearing, a foothold for 
learning here, trustingly had they 
planted, and now they assembled to re- 
joice and give thanks over their first 
harvest. Every June brings the com- 
mencement season to a hundred of our 
colleges, but more gladly than to any 
of them would I turn to witness that 
first academic festival in our land. 

We have seen what the students 
studied, let us look now at their daily 
life. They were governed on the the- 
ory that they were children—and in- 
deed, the oldest were only seventeen or 
eighteen—to be treated as such. The 
Puritan teacher has not to answer to 
the charge of sparing the rod. The 
student ate dinner and supper at com- 
mons in the College Hall, but his 
morning and afternoon “bever’—a 
light lunch—he might eat in the but- 
tery or his chamber. The steward, 
who was usually a graduate, was for- 
bidden to allow the scholars to be in 
debt more than £2 for their food; nor 
could he take “any pay that is useless, 
hazardful or imparting detriment to 
the college—as lean cattle to feed.” 
Parents often paid their son’s term- 
bills in produce or cattle. Almost the 
~ *Let me give the names of the scholars: 
Benjamin Woodbridge. George Downing, 
John Bulkley, Wm. Hubbard, Samuel Bell- 
ingham, John Wilson, Henry _ Saltonstall, 
Tobias Barnard and Nathaniel Brewster. 
Of these Downing, whom Pepys in his diary 
calls “a pernicious rogue,’ and a “stingy 
fellow,” was the most conspicuous; Salton- 
Stall studied medicine at Padua, and Bell- 
ingham at Leyden; Brewster at Dublin and 


Woodbridge at Oxford took degrees in 
divinity. 
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first event in the history of the College 
that has come down to us is the rebel- 
lion of the students against the poor 
food and rough treatment they re- 
ceived from Nathaniel Eaton, the first 
professor. Eaton’s wife, who had been 
the housekeeper, confessed it as a sin 
that she had denied them cheese, pro- 
vided bad fish and hasty pudding, and 
allowed them to make their own beds, 
and she penitently admitted that the 
black-a-moor servant had slept in Sam 
Hough’s sheet and pillow-bier, “which 
gave Sam Hough just cause of of- 
fence.” She confessed her sorrow that 
she had given them their pudding on 
“the last day of the week without but- 
ter or salt,” and that they had lacked 
beer half a week together, between 
brewings. Under Dunster we hear no 
complaints like these, although doubt- 
less the food then—as always—fur- 
nished an excuse for grumbling. 

To understand the sternness of the 
discipline we can do no better than 
quote some of the early ordinances. 

The students “shall honor as their 
parents, magistrates, elders, tutors and 
aged persons, by being silent in their 
presence (except they be called on to 
answer), not gainsaying ; . 
bowing before them, standing uncov- 
ered, or the like.” 

§ 8. “They shall be slow to speak, & 
eschew not only oaths, lies & uncertain 
rumors, but likewise all idle, foolish, 
bitter, scoffing, frothy, wanton words, 
& offensive questions.” 

§ 12. “No scholar shall buy, sell or 
exchange anything, to the value of six- 
pence, without the allowance of his 
parents, guardians, or Tutors.” 

“No scholar shall be present at or in 
any public civil meetings or concourse 
of people, as courts of justice, elec- 
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tions, fairs, or at military exercise, in 
the hours of college exercise, public or 
private. Neither shall any scholar ex- 
ercise himself in any military band, un- 
less of known gravity, & of approved 
sober and virtuous conversation, and 
that with the leave of the President 
and his Tutor.” 

“No scholar shall take tobacco, un- 
less permitted by 
the President with 
the consent of 
their parents and 
guardians, and in 
good reason first 
given by a physi- 
cian, & then in a 
sober and private 
manner.” 

Misdemeanors, 
except those which 


involved expul- 
sion, were pun- 
ished by whipping 


or by fines, the 
number of stripes 
and pence being 
proportioned to 
the gravity of the 
offense. 

From these strict 
rules and similar 
evidence, we infer 
that the Puritan 
college boy did not 
lack animal spirits. 
Youth then, as 
now, enjoyed pranks, though it can- 
not take its fun now, as then it 
did, in teasing the night-watch, or 
in playing truant to train with the 
military band. The early Harvard 
students had no organized sports, but 
they got exercise enough without 
them. As late as 1759 a bear was 
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seen near Cambridge, so that it is 
probable that the students of the 
middle of the preceding century did 
not lack the very real sport of 
hunting. 

Dunster, who was forced to resign in 
1654, on account of hostility excited by 
his religious views, left the college with 
an organization which, but for some 
slight changes, 
lasted until thirty- 
five years ago. Its 
executive branch, 
the Corporation, 
consisted of the 
President, Treas- 
urer, and five Fel- 
lows, over whom 
the Board of Over- 
seers — comprising 
the Governor, Dep- 
uty Governor, all 
the magistrates of 
the jurisdiction and 
the teaching elders 
of Cambridge, 
Watertown, 
Charlestown, Bos- 
ton, Roxbury and 
Dorchester— exer- 
cised a general su- 
per intendence. 
Thirty-five years 
ago the = alumni 
were empowered by 
an act of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legis- 
lature to elect their own overseers. 
Thereby the College passed out of 
the tutelage of the State, as it had a 
little earlier been emancipated from the 
control of the Church. The history 
of Harvard illustrates how the dis- 
interested pursuit of Truth leads to 
Liberty. 
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The Shell Pagoda 


By Harriet A. Nash 


VALINA, poised airily on a 
kitchen chair before the 
china closet, paused doubt- 
fully, looking over her shoul- 


der at the slender figure in the door- 


way. Miss Eustasia’s white hand 
made an aristocratic but comprehen- 
sive gesture. 

“We will use the mulberry set, my 
dear,” she said firmly. “It is only one 
of the inland Porters; about the prop- 
erty.” 

Evalina’s hand outstretched towards 
the best china on the topmost shelf, 
dropped to her side. The hospitable 
smile died from her face. “Indeed,” 
she said. 

That a branch of the old sea-faring 
Porters should have so far forgotten 
its birthright as to wander inland and 
found a home far from the salt spray 
of its native rocks, had ever been an 
incomprehensible fact in the family 
annals. That its off-shoots should, af- 
ter long years, presume to return and 
lay claim to a share of their grand- 
father’s estate in old Seaport, was held 
by the present occupants of the house 
to be little short of deadly insult to 
the memory of that grand specimen of 
manhood who had sailed the ocean for 
half a century and found a grave at 
last beneath its waters. 

Not that it was much of an estate 
at the present day. In years gone by, 
when Seaport was a flourishing town, 
and a forest of masts lay ever at 
her substantial wharves, the Porter 


mansion was the finest in the county, 
and the Porter ships, traversing the sea 
from every land brought many treas- 
ures to swell the family fortunes. To- 
day Seaport’s wharves were crumbling 
to ruin, and the storehouses that 
crowned them yawned emptily through 
broken side and roof, while the only 
vessel that disturbed the peaceful wa- 
ters of the bay was the little side-wheel 
steamer, that churned noisily up and 
down the coast between Seaport and a 
neighboring city. 

Evalina, whose christening had fol- 
lowed closely after her sister’s grand 
“coming out” party, had only dim re- 
membrances of the old time splendor. 
To Miss Eustasia it was an ever pres- 
ent fact, rendering more intolerable the 
sordid present wherein the fairest vis- 
ions of poetry and art must be made 
subservient to the grocer’s bill and the 
winter supply of coal. Miss Eustasia 
had never yet been able to learn the 
true meaning of the word economy. 
Weeks of rigid restriction in household 
necessities were sure to be followed by 
some reckless extravagance which left 
the family treasury desolate. To Eva- 
lina,on the contrary, changing fortunes 
had early taught the relative value of 
dollars and cents. But the knowledge 
availed little. For earlier yet, she had 
been taught to respect and obey Eus- 
tasia and to meekly acquiesce in what- 
ever that somewhat opinionated lady 
considered best. To Miss Eustasia 
her younger sister, though now past 
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her twentieth birthday, was still an ir- 
responsible child, while to Evalina 
even the friction of daily companion- 
ship never sufficed to dispel the halo 
which surrounded the older sister of 
her childhood. For Eustasia had been 
a beauty and a belle. Family and 
friends had bowed before her shrine, 
and lovers grave and gay had haunted 
the old mansion in its happier days. 
To Evalina, who had never had a 
lover of her own, the memory was like 
some old romance. 

Meanwhile the inland cousin waited, 
a little impatiently, in the shaded par- 
lor. <A light breeze from the bay 
stirred the carefully darned lace cur- 
tains, and brought to his ear the sound 
of the waves as they broke upon a lit- 
tle beach behind the house. But Phil- 
lip Porter was in no mood to enjoy 
the beauties of nature this evening, be- 
ing wearied with a long journey, and 
anxious to have the coming interview 
over that he might return to his supper 
at the hotel. He had no intention of 
taxing his cousin’s hospitality. He 
was an honest young man with some- 
thing of the same regard for his own 
opinion which characterized Miss Eus- 
tasia, and without the faintest suspi- 
cion that his present errand could he 
regarded as an intent to defraud. In- 
deed, he had come hither with far less 
desire to obtain justice for his own 
branch of the family than to apply a 
little of the business enterprise inher- 
ited from the old mariner on yonder 
wall to the failing fortunes of the main 
branch. His rigid reception at Miss 
Fustasia’s hands disturbed him little. 
Her unwillingness to converse on mat- 
ters connected with the family and es- 
tate he readily ascribed to a woman’s 


ignorance of business. But this being 
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made to wait—he tramped nervously 
up and down the long parlor, listening 
for Miss Eustasia’s returning foot- 
steps. She came at last, and in tones a 
shade more icy than had at first greet- 
ed him, he was requested “to walk out 
to tea.” 

Phillip Porter declined somewhat 
abruptly, assuring her that he had en- 
gaged room and board at the village 
hotel. If she and her sister would 
kindly grant him a few moment’s con- 
versation, he would trouble them no 
further that night. Miss Eustasia 
gracefully motioned him to a chair and 
seated herself stiffly on the edge of the 
sofa. It was quite unnecessary to dis- 
turb her sister, she assured him. They 
were of one mind in all matters per- 
taining to their inheritance. His re- 
fusal of their hospitality was to her an 
open declaration of enmity, and Phillip 
Porter was not long in discovering 
that Miss Eustasia not only spurned 
his interference in her affairs, but re- 
garded the inland Porter's claim upon 
their grandfather’s estate as nothing 
less than an attempt at robbery. Ex- 
postulation and argument were vain. 
Miss Porter neither could nor would 
be made to see the matter from his 
point of view. 

He went down the shell bordered 
walk burning with impatience that his 
well-meaning efforts should have been 
so misinterpreted, and fully determined 
to take the first train for his home, 
leaving these obstinate women to meet 
their fate as best they might. By the 
broken gate he encountered Evalina 
in close conversation with the lobster 
boy. Her glance met his momentarily 
—a look of mingled reproach and curi- 
Osity. 

Phillip his hat. 


Porter raised 
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Moved by a sudden impulse he paused. 
This could be none other than the 
younger Miss Porter. There was still 
a chance that one at least of the two 
sisters might be made to see reason. 
“T have been so unfortunate as to of- 
fend your sister,” he said regretfully. 
“She refuses me access to the family 
papers and declines any interference 
in the family affairs.” 

Evalina’s brown eyes took on some- 
thing of the expression which her sis- 
ter’s blue ones had held. 

“My sister is quite right,” she said 
haughtily. “I certainly approve of her 
decision in the matter.” 

Phillip Porter’s face darkened. He 
had borne with patience and the utmost 
courtesy all of the elder sister’s ob- 
stinacy and suspicion. To keep his 
temper with a mere girl was another 
matter. 


“Then I have only to tell you,” he 
said shortly, “that I shall proceed in 
my investigations with what assistance 
I can obtain from outside parties and 


For the sake of the 
Porter name, which is mine as well as 
yours, the small remnant of property 
now remaining shall not be allowed to 
go to absolute ruin.” 

“Just as you please,” returned Eva- 
lina, turning towards the house to end 
the interview. 

Phillip Porter walked swiftly up the 
street to the little hotel, half ashamed 
of his anger, yet fully determined to 
carry his point. Already he had learned 
enough of the family affairs to per- 
ceive their inevitable outcome, and de- 
spite his present indignation he could 
not leave two helpless women of his 
own blood to drift stubbornly on to 
absolute want. They could not be far 
short of that now, he reflected uneasily, 


the town records. 


, 
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wondering how Miss Eustasia with 
her delicate hands and aristocratic air 
would meet the world in a battle for 
daily bread. Plainly enough it would 
be the younger sister who would bear 
the brunt of it. Settled in comfortable 
after-supper reverie on the crumbling 
edge of the wharf which the first Phil- 
lip Porter had built, his anger died 
away. Evalina’s fair face, stamped un- 
mistakably with utter ignorance of the 
world, rose before him. He recalled 
family tales of Miss Eustasia’s early 
beauty. Yes, he would stay, go care- 
fully through the town records, and by 
his best endeavors save all that could 
be saved of his grandfather’s property. 
He drew a pencil from his pocket and 
in the fading light made some figures 
upon the weather beaten side of the old 
storehouse. He could arrange the mat- 
ter satisfactorily with the other heirs 
of his own family; and whatever was 
now remaining should be absolutely 
secured to the two sisters. 

Evalina, hurrying to the house, met 
her sister in the wide front hall. Miss 
Eustasia’s manner indicated that she 
was most displeased. “What was that 
man saying to you?” she inquired se- 
verely. But Evalina, dropping her pan 
of lobsters upon the elaborately carved 
table, burst into tears. “What dis- 
agreeable creatures men are,” she 
sobbed. “I mean gentlemen’—with 
a sudden sense of justice towards the 
accommodating lobster boy and the 
kindly fishermen of the neighborhood. 

That the Porter sisters lived a life of 
deep seclusion was but natural. Eva- 
lina, by dint of many sacrifices, had 
been educated at the same _ genteel 
boarding school which had furnished 
her sister’s accomplishments, and had 


emerged therefrom at the age of 
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twenty a full quarter century behind 
the busy modern life of her sex. Af- 
terward, Miss Eustasia, remembering 
her own youthful privileges, had de- 
termined upon a coming out party to 
launch Evalina upon Seaport’s slug- 
gish social tide. But the social life of 
the village had for years been growing 
less and less active. As younger gen- 
erations in these days made use of Sea- 
port only for a place to be born in, the 
party necessarily resolved itself into a 
mild tea-drinking at which elderly 
married people exchanged reminisc- 
ences, and Evalina listened, modestly, 
speaking when she was spoken to. Miss 
Eustasia noticed, with a dim sense of 
something wrong, that no man present 
was under fifty, and remarked drearily 
that times had changed. And thus 
Evalina came out. 

As for summer residents—for Sea- 
port was not without its share of these 
birds of passage, who shunned the gay- 
er resorts and revelled in the quiet of 
its dull old streets—the Porters, in 
common with other old residents, de- 
plored their presence and ignored their 
advances. In summer, when gaily 
dressed youths and maidens invaded 
the town with airs of proprietorship, 
the Porter sisters kept closely to their 
own gardens, appearing in public only 
on the Sabbath or when the family 
marketing demanded Evalina’s atten- 
tion. This summer the seclusion was 
more rigid than ever, for though the 
Porter cousin intruded upon them no 
more, his continued presence in the 
town was an irritation. They heard 
now and then from some old family 
friend that he was busily engaged in 
looking up deeds, titles and boundaries, 
and more than once Evalina met him 
on her way to and from the village 


store. “The living image of your 
Grandfather Porter, my dear,” old 
Mrs. Stacey assured her, and though 
Evalina, in obedience to Eustasia’s in- 
structions, passed the young man with 
level, unseeing eyes, she nevertheless 
perceived and resented the family re- 
semblance. 

The sisters were sitting one after- 
noon in the vine-shaded summer house, 
Evalina working industriously upon a 
strip of muslin embroidery, while her 
sister read aloud from “The Lady of 
Lake,” when the click of the front gate 
announced a caller. Miss Eustasia 
moved gracefully across the lawn. Her 
pastor’s wife was always a welcome 
guest, even though she was a bustling 
little body, with a painful lack of the 
repose which Miss Porter venerated, 
and a strong tendency towards gossip, 
which Miss Porter abhorred. 

Mrs. Mellen sank into a chair with 
a sigh of relief. “It’s always so quiet 
and peaceful here,” she declared, while 
Miss Eustasia offered her a sandal- 
wood fan and dispatched Evalina for a 
glass of cherry cordial. “What with 
two parsonage weddings and a travel- 
ling missionary this week, I’m about 
worn out. And now to crown all I’m 
out soliciting. I told them you folks 
never refused to help, even though you 
never went.” Evalina remembered the 
low state of the family purse and 
looked anxious. Miss Eustasia cordi- 
ally assured the caller of her delight to 
assist in every good work. 

“It’s a sale for the benefit of the 
heathen,” Mrs. Mellen 


explained, 
“though I’m bound to confess I think 
the summer folks began it for their 


own amusement. Only instead of 
fancy work they’re bringing in laces 
and jewelry and any curious kind of 
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thing they can get hold of, and now 
Mrs. Petersham, who has no use for 
the summer people anyway, has set up 
that there are more curious and valu- 
able things in the old houses of Sea- 
port than these folks ever saw. She 
doesn’t see—and for that matter nei- 
ther do I—why Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians and all that kind of folks 
from the city should take the lead in 
contributing to gocd orthodox 
heathens, and she’s determined the 
village folks shall do their part.” 

Miss Eustasia assented gravely. 
“Mrs. Petersham is quite correct,” she 
said, “and you may assure her, Mrs. 
Mellen, that the Porter family will not 
be backward in contributing.” 

A gratified expression stole over 
Mrs. Mellen’s tired face. “Just what 
I told them,” she declared, ‘‘and to be 
sure we have already had a generous 


contribution in money from another 


branch of the family. Mr. Phillip 
Porter came with it himself to the par- 
sonage and explained that he wanted 
to be counted among the residents of 
the town.” 

Evalina colored painfully. Miss 
Eustasia talked calmly on, asking 
questions concerning the proposed sale 
and even offering suggestions. 

The sale ere long became Seaport’s 
one topic of conversation, and at an 
early stage in the proceedings it be- 
came evident that a fierce rivalry had 
arisen between the summer guests and 
the old-time residents. Seaport be- 
caine excited. Hoarded household 
treasures were freely offered, to up- 
hold the village dignity. Bits of talk 
floated into the Porter grounds, and 
Miss Eustasia was roused to vivid in- 
terest. Evalina, revelling in the first 
social excitement her life had ever 
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known, wondered sometimes what 
they were to contribute to the sale, 
but true to her lifelong training, re- 
frained from questioning. On _ the 
morning before the important day 
Miss Eustasia came from the library, 
carrying in her arms something cov- 
ered with a white cloth. A faint tink- 
ling of bells sounded as she walked. 
Evalina uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may. “Oh Eustasia,” she said, “not 
the pagoda?’ Miss Eustasia bowed. 
“You must remember child,” she said 
indulgently, “that we have not only 
the honor of Seaport to consider, but 
also to uphold our branch of the 
family. We must not be outdone by 
the sordid bank-notes of an inland 
Porter.” 

Most houses in Seaport boasted a 
shell monument. No other house had 
a treasure like unto this which Grand- 
father Porter had himself constructed 
on a long voyage around the world. 
Its shape was that of a heathen temple. 
Rare shells from far off shores covered 
its sides, curious foreign coins 
formed its roof. In the jewelled tow- 
er, which crowned it, hung three tiny 
bells of gold. Evalina gazed upon it 
with admiring eyes. From her earliest 
remembrance it had been the most 
treasured of family relics. “The bells 
were presented to our grandfather by 
an Indian Prince,” Miss Eustasia said 
proudly, tieing on her bonnet that she 
might in person carry her offering to 
the Town Hall. 

She returned an hour later, in a state 
of mild excitement. In an attempt to 
allay the conflict, imminent between 
the town and its guests, good Parson 
Mellen had suggested that the sale be 
concluded with an evening’s entertain- 
ment, to which the two factions should 
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jointly contribute. And Miss Eu- 
stasia, after much urging, had con- 
sented that her sister recite a poem. 
Evalina, half delighted, half dismayed, 
had no thought of offering opposition 
to Eustasia’s arrangement, and at once 
seated herself to memorize the selec- 
tion, while Miss Eustasia betook her- 
self to the spare-room closet to select a 
costume for Evalina’s wear. 

“I do not wish to appear in public 
myself,” she said with decision. “Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Connor will take charge 
of you.” 

Evalina, from the safe shelter of 
Mrs. Connor’s_ protection, gazed 
around the Town Hall in keen delight, 
unalloyed by the discolored ceiling 
which streamers of bunting failed to 
conceal, or the unmistakable odor of 
kerosene from lamps which had not 
been lighted for months. What mat- 
tered it, since their dim light was suf- 
ficient to reveal the happy faces and 
brilliant costumes. Her own dress of 
richly embroidered muslin (a priceless 
heirloom) had been highly satisfactory 
when she had surveyed it in the long 
mirror at home. Even now she failed 
to notice that it was scant where others 
were full, that the heavy sash was tied 
absurdly high, or that the short puffed 
sleeves contrasted painfully with the 
smoothly fitting ones about her. If 
strangers stared at her a little it was 
not surprising. She had not expected 


the best of breeding from these city: 


visitors. 

The sale went briskly on. At an 
early hour the Porter heirloom had 
gone at a fabulous price to the inland 
cousin. 

“Very handsome of him, I am sure,” 
commented Mrs. Connor, “not to let 
it go out of the family, and after all 
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he’s your grandfather’s namesake, + ou 
know.” 

But Evalina was conscious o! a 
fierce resentment, and wished the 
treasure had fallen instead into the 
hands of the stout old gentleman in 
crimson necktie who had made a for- 
tune in a soap factory. 
ment began. 


The entertain- 
Two young ladies in 
marvelous array, played on the piano 
amidst a busy hum of conversation. 
Parson Mellen followed with a few re- 
marks of an ambiguous nature, in 
which townspeople, city boarders and 
heathens became inextricably 
fused. 


con- 


Evalina rose to recite her poem with- 
out a thought of embarrassment, but 
as she faced the brilliant company and 
felt all eyes fixed upon her, a misgiv- 
ing seized her. 
scious that no 


She was suddenly con- 
other young woman 
present wore her hair in long curls, 
and a faint titter from a bevy of girls 
on her right seemed to emphasize the 


contrast between her attire and theirs. 


Everything all at once seemed wrong. 
With keen intuition she looked upon 
herself through the critical eyes before 
her, and felt the error of her training. 
It was true then. 


What Eustasia was 
pleased to call conservatism and re- 
serve was only a ridiculous clinging to 
old things which should have passed 
away. There was a higher duty than 
upholding the memory of past gran- 
deur—to live the busy active life of 
the present. 

Evalina began the “Wreck of the 
Hesperus” in uncertain tones. Her 
sister had selected it as most appropri- 
ate for the descendant of a sea-faring 
race, and Evalina had thought it most 
beautiful and pathetic. Now in the 
presence of this gay, bantering throng 
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it seemed old-fashioned and ridiculous 
like herself. At the close of the fourth 
verse her wandering thoughts fled en- 
tirely from the familiar lines. There 
was a long moment of silence, broken 
by a second giggle from the group of 
girls, who, to do them justice, were 
thoroughly kind of heart and laughed 
only because it was their habit to do 
so upon every possible occasion. But 
Evalina felt their merriment directed 
upon herself as she stood helplessly 
before them. The dismayed faces of 
her townspeople brought no suggestion 
of the lines she was striving in vain 
to recall. 

A deep voice suddenly broke the si- 
lence : 

“Last night the moon had a golden ring 
And to-night no moon we see.” 

It was the Porter cousin. 

Evalina finished the poem with 
growing confidence and a feeling that 
she had at least one friend among the 
throng before her. She was fully 
aware that Eustasia would have pre- 
ferred an utter breakdown to succor 
from such a source, but for herself re- 
sentment was swallowed up in grati- 
tude. Phillip Porter was welcome to 
the heirloom he had purchased. Let 
him take from them, if he would, 
the Porter estate—the crumbling 
storehouses, the rocky fields, even 
the old house itself. Had he not saved 
her from ignominous defeat before 
these city youth, who, from being the 
pitiable objects of her disapproval, had 
all at once become personal enemies. 

The scene no longer amused or in- 
terested her. She seated herself in a 
dark corner of the dressing-room, 
longing to go home, yet fully aware 
that no art of hers could entice Mrs. 
Connor from the hall for hours to 
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come. Evalina wrapped herself com- 
fortably in grandmother Porter’s white 
shawl, settled back in her corner to 
wait as patiently as she might, and 
went promptly to sleep. 

She was awakened by a heavy crash 
of thunder. The hall was nearly emp- 
tied, and the few who remained were 
making hurried preparations for de- 
parture. Someone explained that the 
Connors, having searched for her in 
vain, had gone home long before. 

Evalina gathered her muslin robe 
about her and stepped forth into the 
pouring rain. There was no one go- 
ing in her direction, and the world 
about her was inky darkness, save 
when a vivid flash made light more ter- 
rible still. On every side of her were 
gay girls clinging safe under the shel- 
ter of chaperone or escort, with merry 
laughter, as if the whole world had not 
suddenly become chaos and the fa- 
miliar street a winding path full of 
unknown terrors. Evalina hoped they 
had not observed her unattended de- 
parture. 

Someone held an umbrella above her 
head and a voice said regretfully, “I’m 
sorry I couldn’t get a carriage, but they 
tell me such a thing is unheard of in 
Seaport at this hour, and the fairy god- 
mother went home promptly on the 
stroke of twelve, taking her wand with 
her.” 

It was the Porter cousin again. Eva- 
lina laughed. A moment ago she had 
been full of contempt for girls who 
laughed so easily. Now the whole 
world seemed suddenly to have blos- 
somed into friendliness. The laugh 
ended abruptly as she wondered what 
Eustasia would say. But her sister’s 
displeasure was less to be dreaded than 
the lightning, of which she was mor- 
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tally afraid. Her own animosity to- 
wards her companion had vanished. It 
was enough that they were kinsmen in 
this hostile throng. The thunder over- 
head and the roar of waters out in the 
bay left little chance for conversation. 
Once Evalina gave a little cry of alarm 
such as had aroused her indignation in 
the city girls, and her companion re- 
assured her by declaring that the thun- 
der sounded farther away. Phillip 
Porter was a little surprised at him- 
self. He had often scolded his sisters 
for their fear of lightning. Now it 
seemed the only proper and ladylike 
emotion to exhibit. 

Beneath the fluted pillars of the 
Porter veranda, Evalina found her 
courage returning. 

“Thank you so much for every- 
thing,” she said, “but mostly about the 
poetry. How did you happen to know 
it?” 

“Tt’s an old friend of mine,” he an- 
swered. “My father taught it to me 
when I was a little fellow. He never 
forgot his early life and a love for the 
ocean is a part of my inheritance.” 

At breakfast Evalina dutifully re- 
lated the events of the night before, 
and was greatly relieved to find Eu- 
stasia’s indignation chiefly directed to- 
wards Mrs. Connor. To Evalina’s 
half apologetic explanations she only 
answered, “The young man’s conduct, 
under the circumstances, was eminent- 
ly correct, my dear. And you were 
quite right in accepting his advances. 
It would have been very poor taste to 
emphasize our family dissensions 
among those strangers.” 

Life seemed a little dull to Evalina 
after the unwonted excitement, the 
more so that Eustasia seemed anxious 
and troubled and developed a habit of 
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shutting herself in the library for 
hours at a time. The chief events of 
the younger sister’s quiet days became 
the morning trips to the village store. 
Evalina forgot so often in these days 
that daily marketing became a neces- 
sity. But after she had twice encoun- 
tered Phillip Porter on the way home 
and permitted him to carry her basket 
to the front gate, marketing became a 
perplexity rather than a delight, and 
her errands were thenceforth entrusted 
to the lobster boy. Then she took to 
solitary walks upon the beach; but 
Phillip was fond of rowing about the 
bay, and encounters were inevitable. 
Even the mild dissipation of a walk in 
the family cemetery was refrained 
from after the morning when she 
found the inland cousin, coatless and 
with crow bar in hand, busily resetting 
the sunken stones of his ancestors. 
Evalina with a sigh settled down in 
her summer house, with the strip of 
muslin embroidery in her hand, and 
the unfinished “Lady of the Lake” 
open on the seat beside her. 

It was some time before she awak- 
ened to the fact of Eustasia’s altered 
manner. The elder sister, whose 
graceful calm had been the admiration 
of the family in many a household 
climax, had become nervous and rest- 
less. Each morning she retired to the 
library immediately after breakfast, 
and often remained there until long 
past midnight, coming forth to her 
meals only upon Evalina’s urgent en- 
treaty. What occupation she found 
behind the closed door, the younger 
sister could not guess. 

An August haze hung over the 
ocean and the goldenrod was a blaze of 
glory among the rocks, when Phillip 
Porter made a second call upon the 
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sisters. Under his arm was a large, 
bulky package, and his coat pockets 
bulged with legal looking documents. 
Evalina greeted him with some con- 
straint, wondering if he had come to 
take possession. 

“Eustasia is occupied in the library,” 
she said uncertainly, with a gesture to- 
wards it, heedless of her repeated dec- 
laration that Eustasia must not be dis- 
turbed. 

The elder Miss Porter sat upon the 
rug, surrounded by a miscellaneous 
heap of paper, letters and account 
books. Her bewildered expression 


changed to one of indignation as her 
eyes rested on the caller, but she rose 
to her feet, greeting him with some- 
thing of her old composure. 

Phillip unfolded the wrapping from 
his bundle and placed upon Grand- 
father Porter’s desk the heathen pa- 


goda. “Will you not permit me to re- 
store it to its old place?’’ he said. Miss 
Eustasia took an indignant step to- 
wards him. “We will accept neither 
that nor anything else from you,” she 
said angrily. “We are already too 
deeply in your debt. It may interest 
you to know that I have been for some 
weeks studying my grandfather’s pa- 
pers, and so far as I can learn your 
claim to one half his estate is perfectly 
just. You are therefore at liberty to 
take possession of it as soon as you 
please.” 

“But I make no claim,” protested 
Phillip. “My sole thought during 
these weeks has been to save the rem- 
nant of property for your use. I 
came here, it is true, in the belief that 
there was some property due my 
branch of the family, but from the 
hour of my arrival I abandoned any 
thought of claiming it. There is too 
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little left to quarrel over. And,” he 
added tactfully, “Having had the care 
of the property so many years, the 
remnant properly belongs to you. 
This,” touching the heathen temple 
reverently, “is another matter. I pur- 
chased it in the hope that you would 
accept it from me as a peace offering 
for any annoyance my investigations 
may have caused you.” 

There was no mention of a heavy 
mortgage paid from his own slender 
patrimony, no hint of claimants bought 
off at his own expense. But Miss 
Eustasia was not to be appeased. Gen- 
erosity from the inland branch of the 
Porter family was even more intoler- 
able than their claim had _ been. 
Wearied with weeks of bewildering 
search through musty papers, whose 
only intelligible contents assured her 
of defeat, the last remnant of self-con- 
trol deserted her, and the cultured Miss 
Porter, whose repose of manner was 
the acquisition of a lifetime, flung the 
valued heirloom at the feet of her 
grandfather’s namesake. “We want 
nothing of you,” she cried angrily, 
“neither gifts nor forbearance. And 
you shall take your half of the prop- 
erty if I have to cut the old house in 
halves with my grandfather’s sword.” 

She swept from the room in a fury, 
commanding her sister to follow her. 
But Evalina sprang forward and knelt 
upon the rug just as Phillip Porter 
stooped in dismay. Across the broken 
fragments of the heathen temple their 
eyes met. “Evalina,” he said. 

It was nearly an hour before either 
of them remembered the pagoda. Then 
they came back from the deep window 
seat and _ stood together looking 
thoughtfully down upon the wreck. 

The golden bells were crushed and 
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silent, broken shells strewed the rug, 
and curious coins had rolled here and 
there among the papers Miss Eustasia 
had so diligently searched. Even the 
wooden box which served as a founda- 
tion was split from top to bottom, and 
as Phillip lifted it gently a sealed en- 
velope fell from within. 
opened it with reverent fingers. 
“What do you suppose it is, Phillip?” 
she said softly. 


Evalina 


Phillip smoothed the 
crumpled envelope, while she untied 
the silken roll it had contained. 
“According to all the rules of ro- 
mance,” he said, “it should have been 
our grandfather’s will. Instead it is a 
lock of our grandmother’s hair and her 
wedding ring.” 
“Tt was the 
dear,” the 


Porter temper, my 


was only palliation Miss 
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Eustasia was ever able to find for jer 
ruthless destruction of the cherislied 
treasure. Horror at her own unla‘ly- 
like conduct swallowed up every other 
emotion, and she received Evalina’s 
timid communication with equanimity, 
and even came, in the days that fol- 
lowed, to look upon it with favor. 
“It may prove the best arrangement 
possible,” she one day assured her sis- 
ter, fingering thoughtfully her grand- 
mother’s wedding ring, upon the worn 
circle of which the words “Phillip to 
Evalina” could still be faintly descried. 
“Tt certainly settles all question about 
the property, and the men of our race 
have been the most constant of lovers. 
Grandmother had been dead fifteen 
years, when our grandfather built the 
pagoda.” 


Offing 


By Lucretia M. Gardner 


cy" in the path of the moonlight, 
I 


3ehind us the town, in sleep, 


With its dreamy haze of memories 


That steadfast their vigil keep. 
Out in the path of the moonlight, 


Afloat on the ocean’s breast, 


With God and His heaven around us, 
Our turbulent hearts at rest. 


Out in the path of the moonlight, 


At peace at close of the day, 
Toward beautiful visions that beckon, 
We drift from earth’s moorings away. 
Out, out in the limitless offing, 
Our souls illumined and free; 


So close to God’s heart in the moonlight, 
We hear His voice in the sea. 
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The Hunnewell Estate 


By Winfield M. Thompson 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY N. L. STEBBINS 


EALTH in the Puritan 
colonies having come 
first from the sea, it was 
natural that their rich 

men should build their mansions in 
the coast towns, rather than inland. 
Even up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, men who laid out 
country seats in which to pass their 
days in leisure were the excep- 
tion rather than the rule among the 
wealthy citizens of New England. 
Gentlemen ship merchants and gentle- 
men farmers there were, but the gen- 
tleman horticulturist belonged to a 
class extremely limited in that part 
of the country. Mr. H. H. Hunnewell 
fifty years or so ago established his 
famous estate at Wellesley, fifteen 
miles west by south from Boston. In 


laying out grounds chiefly for the pur- 
pose of indulging his bent toward 
horticulture and forestry, Mr. Hunne- 
well may be said to have been far in 
advance of his neighbors, while for 
many years his estate enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being unique among Amer- 
can homes for its beautiful Italian 
garden, than which no finer has ever 
been created on this or the other side 
of the water. 

“We live in two worlds—a world 
of thought and a world of sight.” 
Mr. Hunnewell was prudent enough 
in establishing his estate to make his 
intimate world of sight minister to 
his world of thought to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Nearly half a century 
has passed since he built his famous 
garden. 

















THE RESIDENCE 


The estate, consisting of sixty-five 
acres, is situated in what was formerly 
the town of Needham, but is now 
Wellesley—so named in honor of the 
Welles family, into which Mr. Hunne- 
well married. More than four score 
and ten years have passed over the 
head of Mr. Hunnewell, and full half 
of his long life has been spent in mak- 
ing his estate what it is to-day. With 
each tree and shrub, each bush and 
branch, he is familiar. He has lived 
among his trees and flowers, and the 
world has heard little of him, for he 
has shrunk from publicity. Among 
horticulturists he has been well known, 
for the art has had no firmer supporter 
than he in America. Notable exhibi- 
tions in Boston, the home of the rich- 
est horticultural societies, have rarely 
been held without representation from 
this estate. Indeed, it has attained a 
world-wide horticultural reputation. 
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‘make the collection complete. 


The class of American homes to which 
it belongs is small. The grounds 
might properly be described as a pri- 
vate arboretum. With the exception 
of the gardens and a few plats of lawn, 
its acres are planted with every tree 
possible of cultivation in the temperate 
zone. The collection is specially rich 
in conifere, there being between 250 
and 300 specimens of cone-bearing 
trees, of which 150 are extremely 
fine. All species are represented, the 
owner having sent to the ends of the 
earth to secure needed specimens to 
It is 
not to be inferred that deciduous trees 
have been neglected; on the contrary, 
the collection is notably fine; but it is 
in the cone-bearers that the estate 
takes special pride. 

It has been observed that the visi- 
tor finds the gate always open to him. 
No porter’s lodge stands guard over 
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the entrance. Visitors are at liberty to 
inspect the grounds at all times, and 
yet they are not so numerous as one 
might expect in the neighborhood of 
a city of such size. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that within 
the city limits is a public arboretum 
of considerable extent, well stocked. 
The trees do not of themselves appear 
to be an attraction to the general pub- 
wows, 
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tant about a mile from the station and 
adjoining the grounds of Wellesley 
College. It is a fine rolling country 
thereabouts, and the town creeps quite 
out to the edge of the Hunnewell 
acres, which are enclosed, along the 
street, by a low stone wall, on which 
hardy vines make a dense covering. 
As one passes along the road, groups 
of evergreen trees are observed inside 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL 


lic. It is the Italian garden which 
draws by far the greater number of 
visitors, and to the lay mind is much 
more interesting than the sombre 
green cone-bearing trees, each with a 
long Latin name on a stake set in the 
ground beside it. 

Arriving in Wellesley by train 
from Boston, the visitor follows the 
Natick highway to the estate, which 
lies to the south of the railroad, dis- 


the wall, their coloring presenting a 
study in minor shades. Beyond is a 
level lawn some four acres in extent, 
stretching to a low, comfortable brown 
mansion, standing well back from pub- 
lic gaze. A carriage road winds to 
the house between odorous pines. To 
the left, through the trees, are seen 
tall hedges of arbor vite, beyond which 
are the flower and vegetable gardens, 
the greenhouses, workshops, and 
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stables. To the right is the sweep 
of the lawn broken by clumps of 
trees. 


Above the lawn on the east, from 
a terrace, with a wall and coping of 
granite surmounted at intervals with 
large marble vases, is the entrance to 
the house, the wall itself being hidden 
in a bank of old fashioned flowers, like 
phlox and sunflowers. In the center 
of the terrace is a broad, low flight of 
steps leading down to the lawn, and up 
to the main entrance, which is a sim- 
ple portico supported by plain pillars, 
opening into a wide hall which ex- 
tends through the house. Here some- 
thing oi the personality of the owner 
is indicated by the furnishings. The 
polished floor is covered with Indian 
rugs, and there are wide, leather cov- 
ered sofas and cabinets on which are 
porcelains and bronzes of the Orient. 

The mural decorations represent Al- 
pine scenes, and on either side, beside 
the white fluted pillars which form 
the most conspicuous feature of the 
scheme of construction, stand Ethi- 
opian figures holding receptacles for 
cards. There is an air of old-time ele- 
gance, of refinement and 
scholarly ease, striking the keynote of 
the entire house. To the left is the 
study, where the owner’s desk is placed 
by a window commanding a superb 
view of his handiwork. 

The conservatory is a large pavilion 
the full width of the house, on the 
north end. One half of it is enclosed 
in glass and is a repository for many 
varieties of delicate plants. In sum- 
mer, by the removal of the glass front, 
the lawn is converted into a loggia for 
shrubs and flowering plants in tubs. 
Here may be seen some fine orange 
trees with fruit as large, if not as pala- 
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table, as that grown on trees in their 
native soil. Outside, on the front 
near the drive is a tree that at once 
attracts the visitor’s eye. It is a cut- 
leaf beech, full thirty feet in circum- 
ference, its fine, dark foliage being 
trained and clipped into a_ perfect 
sphere at the top, making a notable 
ornament to the grounds even in such 
a treasure 
trees and shrubs. 


nature’s 
To the untrained 
eye there is at first sight little to choose 
between the various kinds of trees 
represented in the groves that lie in 
this part of the estate. Such was the 
reflection of the writer as he walked 
along one of the paths in quest of Mr. 
Hatfield, the head gardener. This pre- 
siding genius of the place is a man of 
remarkable memory, who, with a quiet 


house of rarest 


twinkle in his eyes and a suggestion 
of old country burr in his speech, 
speaks the Latin names of all the trees 
on the place as occasion demands, be- 
wildering the note taker. It chanced 
that on the morning in question Mr. 
Hatfield began his description of the 
trees with those that stand, in a row 
of many, along a quiet walk. ~ They 
are small trees, none more than twenty 
feet high, and a farmer would root 
them up as “pesky nuisances,” but 
they are three as distinctive trees as 
there are on the place, and represent 
the quality of the collection of their 
fellows round about. “That tree,” 
said Mr. Hatfield, “is one of the rarest 
on the place.”” He pointed to one of 
the three, which looked not unlike a 
young hemlock, but with softer 
needles and deep green coloring. “It 
is the Japanese Thujopsis Standishii. 
Next to it, here, is Dr. Peabody’s 
golden arbor vite. You see there is 
a distinct yellow tinge to the foliage. 
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That one is a Retinospora Filifera, one 
»f many on the place, and a very fine 
specimen.” 

The gardener discoursed on the va- 
rious specimens in the collection, as 
we passed on by clumps of low spread- 
ing Japanese yew, with its foliage so 
deep a green as to be almost black; 
Japanese junipers; firs from Crimea; 
the Colorado blue spruces, whose color 
is like wood smoke in the forest—a 
pillar of bluish gray amid the dark 
greens of the trees around it; a little 
yeyond an Oregon blue spruce, taller, 
stronger, and more regular in shape, 
and much favored by the owner; then 
the Russian spruce, the Austrian pine, 
the pines of Corea, and the Pice Al- 
cockiana, of the silver fir family, 
which is a prime favorite. 

Continuing along this walk with 
such a well-informed guide,one might 


spend hours in observing the various 
forms and points of distinction of the 
trees in this wonderful collection, and 
gather therefrom some appreciation of 
the application and enthusiasm that 
lead a man to devote fifty years to the 
making of such a collection. 

A turn in the road brings into view 
a lake, on the high bank of which 
stands a classic pavilion, its roof red- 
tiled and supported by pillars of red 
sandstone. It is the pavilion of the 
Italian garden. Below lies the terraced 
garden, on a hillside extending to the 
border of the lake, where its banks are 
protected by a marble retaining wall. 
On the other shore are seen the stately 
buildings of Wellesley College, whose 
grounds, with those of the Hunnewell 
estate, surround the greater part of 
the lake. From the college there come 
troops of bright young American girls 
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THE PAVILION ‘IN 


to view the garden and walk in its 
paths, its utfluence extending through 
them to homes in-all parts of the land, 
and its: beauty filling. a measure: of 
artistic taste. in the minds of those 
eager young students that nothing, in 
after life can: destroy. 

If one were to: analyze the formal 
garden: he would find: various trees 
not used in Italian gardens here em- 
ployed, while one of the standard trees 
of modern Italian gardens, the com- 
mon English yew, is not present here. 
The climate of New England is too 
rigorous for this tree, which is to be 
regretted, for the common yew lends 
itself more readliy than any other to 
training into the shapes that find favor 
in a conventional garden. One of the 
trees most successfully employed is a 
very common tree indeed, the Ameri- 
can juniper, several specimens of 
which were moved from a neighboring 


THE ITALIAN GARDEN 


farm, and thrived in their new home, 
theugh fifty years old when trans- 
planted. The: common: white pine is 
employed: successfully, the tallest, tree 
in the garden being of this variety. 
All the trees are trimmed. once a. year, 
and much time was spent in training 
them originally into the shapes ,they 
were desired to take. 

Along the walks. near the pavilion 
of the garden, are various fine trees, 
among them being an example of 
golden English yew, a small, hardy 
and handsome tree which Mr. Hunne- 
well takes pride in showing to his 
friends. 

Along the bank at the top of the 
garden one may walk to the edge of 
the crescent which it describes, to a 
rustic summer house, octagonal in 
shape, and made of small round pieces 
of wood with the bark on. A Japanese 
clematis climbs up the pillars of this 
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summer house, and around it there is 
a dense growth so arranged that there 
is a view of the water and the pavilion 
on the border of the lake. From the 
summer house it is but a hundred feet 
or so back to the mansion, in the rear 
of which is a square terrace with 
granite retaining walls and a sward of 
velvet softness. Here are marble or- 
naments and urns, and at regular in- 
tervals are set green and golden Irish 
_ yews and handsome bays. 

South of the house is a considerable 
grove of pines, and a fine avenue of 
these trees border the walk, much as 
did those famous cypresses in the 
grounds of the Generalife at Granada 
before their destruction. Beyond these 
pines lies the rhododendron garden, 
with its arbor of trellis work, to the 
roof of which curtains may be attached 
to shield the sensitive plants from rain 
or sun. Here every spring is held a 
notable show of rhododendrons, of 
which a comprehensive view is ob- 
tained from an iron gallery built for 
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the purpose near the center of the 
shed, and reached by a spiral stair. 
To the left of the rhododendron 
garden lies the “holly path’ between 
high and beautifully rounded hedges 
of arbor vite. There is no holly now 
between the hedges, but the path still 
holds its name and is one of the most 
interesting features of the place to visi- 
tors. The hedges are quite as ornate 
as any seen in the Boboli gardens, and 
as compact and well cared for as any 
hedge in England. Once a year they 
are clipped with the shears by two 
experts, seven weeks being required 
to do the work. Beyond the hedges 
are the greenhouses and the stables. 
The flower garden, enclosed by a high 
hedge, is most interesting to visitors. 
A great variety of flowers and orna- 
mental bedding plants is shown in the 
various beds. That formed by the 
cacti is circular and contains about 
forty varieties. The canna beds in 
midsummer are notably fine, there be- 
ing a great number of blooms, many 
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of the species being original products 
of the place, while in the autumn the 
chrysanthemums are worth a long 
journey to see, the November exhibi- 
tion of these beautiful plants being one 
of the fixtures in the calendar of the 
estate. Another is the display of 
azaleas in an enclosure built for the 
purpose, in which there is a large cir- 
cular framework of iron for the sup- 
port of the canvas which is used to 
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its tenant, Tom Smith, the vegetable 
gardener, recks not who passes. His 
thoughts are of his garden patch and 
of birds. In his little shed, near the 
cottage, where tools and wood are 
kept, he has various cases filled with 
fine specimens of birds, each neatly 
mounted. The gardener’s way is 
peaceful, and he follows his study as 
religiously as Mr. Darwin followed 
his; and I mention him here because 





























THE AZALEA GARDEN 


protect the plants when they are being 
shown. This azalea garden is among 
the trees in the eastward portion of the 
estate, near the road. 

Inside the low stone wall, shaded by 
a group of trees in which pines pre- 
dominate, stands a simple little brown 
cottage that might serve for the home 
of a porter, were one employed; but 





he typifies the spirit of the place, it be- 
ing the world of thought which one 
finds at the Hunnewell estate. 

While speaking of the gardener’s 
collection, it is well to enumerate some 
of the birds that visit this beautiful 
spot. The list is a long one, for the 
place attracts many kinds of birds not 
generally found in so small an area, 























THE RHODODENDRON GARDEN 


near a village. The birds one first ob- 
serves on the estate are the bluejays, 
crows, those sable fellows whose 
glossy plumage one sees 1n the green 
grass of the clearings at almost every 
turn, robins and sparrows. Then 
there are the hairy and downy wood- 
pecker, the rose-breasted and cardinal 
grosbeak, the scarlet tanager, the 
crested flycatcher, the redstart, the 
whippoorwill, the goldfinch, the yel- 
low throated warbler, the white 
winged crossbill, the oven bird, the 
oriole, the bluebird, the thrush, the 
lark, the vireo, the grebe, the indigo 
bird (finch), the humming bird, the 
snow bunting, the fiery winged black 
bird, the purple grackle and many 
others. There are some less pleasing 
to name, as the nighthawk, the 
butcher bird (shrike), the king-fisher, 
166 


the fish crow, the hen hawk, and the 
pigeon hawk. 

In the cold, white New England 
winter nights, when the starlight is 
pale, and the trees sparkle in a fresco 
of frost, the arctic owl wings silently 
about the place, or 
branches in solemn repose. Of game 
birds found on or near the place are 
the ruffled grouse, woodcock, snipe, 
including the lesser peep, the Jack 
snipe and Wilson snipe, the upland 


sits on high 


-_plover, quail and woodcock. 


This is by no means a complete list 
of the birds that come to the place. 
Some seasons there are strange 
feathered visitors, attracted thither no 
one can tell by what chance or circum- 
stance. 

One could not visit the Hunnewell 
estate appreciatively without paying 
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attention to such things as the cry of _ turn of a branch or the color of a leaf; 
a bird, the flit of color in the air as one in fact any of the little things that go 
is seen winging among the trees, the to make country life delightful. 


A Song Bird at Sea 


By Minna Irving 


H* sings in the master’s cabin, 

In a gilded cage all day,— 
From gardens dewy and fragrant 

And green fields far away. 

His tiny world is bounded 
By the cabin’s narrow walls, 

With not even a feathered comrade 
To answer his sweetest calls. 


In place of the breezy branches, 
The showers with diamond drops, i 
The faint perfume of the wild rose, 
The bees on the clover tops, 
His landscape is a table, 
A log-book and a chart, 
And a streak of sun through the porthole 
To cheer his little heart. 


He never misses the meadows, 
Nor longs for the wooded hills, 
His yellow throat is too merry 
With silvery runs and trills. 
Though the good ship reels and tosses 
In a tempest of wind and foam, 
Yet still in the master’s cabin 
Is a bit of the joys of home. 






















By Annie 


N a sunny morning in October, 

1772, a maiden stood before 

the open door of a log cabin 

at the foot of Grand Monad- 

nock, tarrying to receive parting mes- 

sages from a young matron who stood 

in the doorway with a child in her 
arms. 

The cabin was built of round logs, and 
the windows were closed only by heavy 
wooden shutters. The interior of the 
cabin, which could be seen through the 
half open door, was rough and cheer- 
less. The same round logs formed the 
walls, the floor was of rough planks, 
while a huge stone chimney occupied 
nearly one entire end of the room. The 
fireplace was wide and roomy, burning 
six foot logs with ease. 

“Submit, I but half like your going 
after all. I am not afraid for myself, 
shut up in the house, but if you should 
meet a bear, or a catamount, what 
would you do?” 

“T am not afraid, Polly. The bears 
are beginning to be wary, there are so 
many settlers here now; and did not 
Mr. Silas Fife kill what was supposed 
to be the grandfather of all the cata- 
mounts in the vicinity of The Great 
Mountain? The wolves travel but sel- 
dom in the morning sunlight. If Mis- 
tress Tolman could scare away a bear 
with her broom, I think I could make 
such a clatter with my pewter and 
wooden dishes that any respectable 
bruin would run in alarm.” 

Submit shook the basket which she 
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Mistress Submit 


B. Kimball 


had been resting upon the horse-block, 
making such a cheery clatter that Baby 
Benjamin crowed in high glee. Then 
she tripped lightly away, turning to 
wave her hand just before she was lost 
to sight in the forest path at the oppo- 
site side of their little clearing. 

“T hope nothing will happen to the 
child,” thought Mistress Mary Good- 
enough as she re-entered her dwelling 
and secured the door. “Benjamin per- 
mits her to go alone when he is here, 
and, as she says, we do not hear much 
of wild animals being abroad in the 
daylight.” 

Reassured, the young housewife re- 
sumed her spinning, giving Baby Ben- 
jamin’s rude cradle an occasional jog 
as she passed to and from the spindle. 

Submit was a blithe-hearted and 
fearless maiden. She had been en- 
dowed with the requisite qualities for 
the sister, or the wife of a pioneer 
settler—energy, courage, and a love 
of adventure, withal. Healthy and 
happy, with the disposition to make 
the best of things, and an intense love 
for the quiet grandeur of the mountain 
region to which she had come with her 
brother and his young wife less than a 
year before, the wilderness had many 
charms for her. 

Many of the settlers of this section, 
called in the Masonian Grants, Monad- 
nock, No. 5, had come at different 
times during the previous five years 
from Marlborough, Massachusetts, to 
this region which already had begun to 
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be known as New Marlborough. It 
was not incorporated as Marlborough, 
however, until December, 1776. Three 
iamilies by the name of Goodenough 
had settled on adjacent lots at the foot 
of Monadnock Mountain, Benjamin 
Goodenough living upon what has 
since been known as “The Shaker 
Place.” As Submit frequently saw 
her relatives and many of her former 
friends and neighbors, she did not ex- 
perience the loneliness of an entirely 
strange community. 

When Submit had traversed about 
half the distance through the forest she 
suddenly paused in a listening attitude. 
The sound of approaching voices had 
reached her ear. 

“That’s Calvin,” she said in a tone 
of relief, as a lad’s laugh was heard. 
“And Adino.” 

Seating herself on a rock by the path 
she awaited their coming. 

“T salute thee, Adino. I greet thee, 
Calvin,” she called merrily, as the boys 
came into sight, lapsing into the speech 
of her Quaker mother, as was her oc- 
casional custom. “Whither away upon 
so fair a morning? Is it a wolf, a bear, 
or a catamount ye seek,” she asked, as 
she noticed that both boys carried 
muskets. 

“Anything that is rash enough to 
come into our way,” returned Adino, 
his eyes brightening at sight of his 
cousin Submit. 

Calvin, a bright lad of fourteen, 
threw himself down by her side and 
began to ask questions with the assur- 
ance of a boy of that age, the freedom 
of a relative, and the confidence of a 
recognized favorite combined. Adino, 
leaning carelessly against a tree, inter- 
posed a hantering word now and then. 

“Don’t vou tell them at home,” vol- 


unteered Calvin, as he saw that Adino 
hesitated, “but we mean to climb to 
the. very top of the Grand Monad- 
nock. She won’t tell, Ad, and she likes 
an adventure as well as you and I.” 

“To the top of Monadnock!” Sub- 
mit had sprung to her feet, her eyes 
sparkling, her face aglow with enthu- 
siasm, “Oh! Can’t I go, too. As long 
ago as I can remember I could see the 
grand, old mountain rising here to the 
northwest, and I always wanted to 
come to it, and to climb to its summit. 
When Benjamin decided to come here, 
I thought I should, at last, have the 
chance, but he has not thought it best 
for me to attempt it. I gave it up be- 
cause I saw it worried Polly, but I 
have always meant to go sometime.” 

“T would just as soon take you, Sub- 
mit,” said Adino, hesitatingly, “but 
Benjamin would blame me, I fear.”’ 

“Mr. Silas Fife would have gone 
with us this summer,” continued Sub- 
mit tactfully, “but Benjamin wasn’t 
ready to go with me, and now that Mr. 
Fife is married I suppose he will not 
have time for it again.” 

“T’ll neither say yes nor no,” he re 
plied gayly. “Probably it would do no 
good if I did. If you choose to come 
you will, I suppose, for I never saw a 
more wilful damsel, even if your name 
is Submit.” 

“Names are ofttimes misleading,” 
returned Submit merrily, as she turned 
to retrace her steps. 

“You're just right, whatever your 
name,” protested Calvin stoutly, and 
Submit smiled affectionately at the lad. 

As they neared the entrance to her 
brother’s clearing Submit said, “Now 
we must be quiet or Polly will hear us. 
We can skirt the clearing by keeping 
just within the forest. 
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Until the year 1800, Grand Monad- 
nock was covered to its summit with a 
thick growth of trees. These became 
smaller and more stunted, doubtless, 
as they approached the top, but they 
still were large enough to obstruct the 
view from any point save the so-called 
“Bald Peaks.” Early in the nineteenth 
century, forest fires and heavy gales 
destroyed much of the growth near the 
summit and on the western slope. The 
heavy rains and snows divested the 
granite crags of their former scanty 
covering of soil, leaving them exposed 
and rugged as at the present day. 
Thus the ascent had to be made, dur- 
ing most of the upward 
through thick woods. 

The three chatted gayly as they 
climbed the lower ascent, there being 
no particularly severe steeps in the way. 

The ascent, however, grew 
rougher and steeper. The trees be- 
came more stunted and of thinner 
growth, so that the climbers obtained 
tantalizing glimpses of wooded valleys 
studded with glistening lakes, of hills 
and mountains rising away to the west- 
ward, resplendent with their autumn 
colors. The heights became rapidly so 
precipitous that they could be ascended 
only by the most cautious and deter- 
mined climbing. Approaching an al- 
most perpendicular cliff, where there 
was seemingly no foothold, they ad- 
vanced, scooping oft a crevice here, 
rolling a stone into place for a step 
there, so that Submit made the ascent 
without great difficulty. 

“By my faith, Submit,” exclaimed 
Calvin, “you do very well for a girl! 
It is fortunate you are so light. If 
Mary were here with her hundred and 
sixty pounds, I doubt if ten men could 
get her up these steeps.” 
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After nearly three hours of har 


climbing the summit was finally 
reached. Here the volcanic origin of 


the bare, seamed rocks was evident, 
and the scars from the ice-floes of the 
glacial period. Still the sur- 
rounded the summit so closely that 


trees 


only at the northeastern portion could 
an unobstructed view be obtained. 
Submit surveyed the far-reaching 
landscape with breathless awe— 
wooded hills and valleys; silvery lakes 
and streams; hills into 


mountains, as far as eye could reach. 


ascending 


“How the land seems to rise up to 
meet the horizon,’ said Calvin. “It 
looks as if the country between were 
hollowed out.” 

“Those must be the Pack Monad- 
nocks, there.” Submit pointed to- 
wards the east. “Moose Monadnock, 
and Little Monadnock are hidden by 
the trees behind us. How greatly hon- 
ored is the Grand Old Mountain with 
all these lesser peaks named for it, and 
eight Monadnock townships encircling 
its feet.” 

“T wonder what those dim peaks are 
far away to the northeast with their 
heads in the clouds.” 

“Surely, Calvin, those can be naught 
but the far-famed ‘Crystal Hills,’ 
which men explored more than a hun- 
dred years ago for gold, but found 
there only ice and snow. ‘Twas said 
that a beautiful lake lay on the highest 
point, far above the clouds, so high 
that no trees or shrubs grew for a long 
distance below it; but so cold it was 
and so rough, with the wind all the 
time blowing a hurricane, that the 
travelers could not hold out to reach 
this lake above the clouds. They said 
that the last ascent of rocks piled upon 
rocks, before one reached the last plain 
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of an acré whereon this lake lay, was 
fully a mile high.” 

“If that last ascent of the ‘Crystal 
Hills’ was a mile high, I am sure that 
the last cliff that we pulled you up, 
Submit, must have measured a full 
quarter of a mile, and | think your 
humble servants deserve some food af- 
ter such exertion.” 

Submit turned from the entrancing 
view with a merry laugh. “Well, why 
do you not eat, then. Must you wait 
for me to inform you when you should 
eat? What did you lads bring? I may 
be able to piece it out with the contents 
of my basket which you counseled me 
to leave behind. I was carrying the 
food to Cousin Sybil to show her what 
a famous cook I am become. Some 
cider apple sauce, the apples chopped 
and the juice squeezed out in the 
cheese-press; an Indian and _ barley 
loaf; a little pat of butter; and a good 
sour milk cheese. You will now profit 
a little by pulling me up the steeps 
which are so many miles high.” 

“It is not fair to say we pulled you 
up. It is but courteous to offer a lady 
a helping hand, and you could have 
reached the top alone, even had we not 
been here,” asserted Calvin sturdily. 

After the cousins had partaken of 
their noon-time meal with the added 
zest which the keen mountain air gave 
to youthful appetites, Adino said : “Let 
us explore a bit before we return. I 
have heard of deep caves to the south- 
west of the summit, and curious red 
stones, such as ladies wear upon their 
fingers, have been found somewhere 
upon the mountain-side.” 

“We must find them, for we should 
carry away some trophy of our trip up- 
on the Grand Mountain; but the caves 
of which vou speak, Adino, will they 


not be apt to be the homes of wild 
beasts?” 

‘Methinks the beasts do not live so 
far from our pork and mutton,” replied 
Adino, whimsically ; “but we can keep 
a sharp watch for them.” 

Carefully they begun their tour of 
exploration, looking down over sheer 
precipices, where there was seemingly 
no way of descent but a headlong 
leap; cautiously searching for every 
small platform of rock which would 
afford a safe footing. After some time 
the boys found a long, narrow cavern 
formed by rocks which had split off 
from the cliffs above. In this cave all 
three could stand with ease. Then 
two other caves were found and exam- 
ined before they returned to the sum- 
mit. 

“We must take:a last look and start 
down,” said Adino. “The sun is far- 
ther down towards the west than I ex- 
pected to find it.” 

“T am glad that the worst of the way 
is over,” Submit said, when they had 
descended about a third of the dis- 
tance. 

“We are not yet over all the bad 
places,” Adino began, when Submit 
suddenly tripped upon comparatively 
level ground, and only saved herself 
from falling by catching at the pro- 
jecting limb of.a tree. A sharp twinge 
in her ankle caused her to turn so white 
that the boys sprang forward in alarm. 
After a little she tried to go forward, 
but the pain increased at every step. 

“T wish I had some water,” she said 
faintly, sitting down suddenly. 

Calvin seized his dinner pail and ran 
back to a spring they had passed a few 
minutes before. After drinking a lit- 
tle water Submit used the rest to bathe 
her ankle, which was already becoming 
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inflamed and swollen. Both boys were 
anxious to proffer help, but there 
seemed little they could do. Upon the 
merry party of the morning had de- 
scended an anxious gloom. 

Calvin at last voiced the important 
question which was in the minds of all 
three. 

“You can’t walk, can you, Submit, 
and how are we going to get you 
home ?”’ 

“T must try,” Submit replied, as she 
rose to a standing position. 

“Better not,” advised Adino anx- 
iously. 

Submit took one forward step, then 
lay a dead weight in Adino’s arms. 

“Quick, Cal, more water! Whatever 
do you do when a person’s fainted? 
How we're to get her home, I don’t 
know. And what will Benjamin say!” 

The lads dashed water over Sub- 
mit’s face until her hair and kerchief 
were drenched. Then seizing her cold 
hands they tried to bring some life to 
them by vigorous rubbing. 

This heroic treatment was rewarded 
with success, but it seemed a long time 
to the boys before Submit opened her 
eyes. She looked at them at first 
blankly, then questioningly, as she 
raised her hands to her dripping hair. 

“What is it?” she asked with a shiv- 
ver; but the same sharp pain in her 
ankle brought it all back to her. Then 
Submit, weak, suffering, drenched and 
penitent, burst into tears. 

Submit in tears was the most appall- 
ing prospect the boys had yet to face. 
Submit suffering and unable to walk 
was bad enough; Submit in a ghastly 
faint was worse; but dauntless Submit 
with her courage gone was worst of 
all. Calvin turned away to hide a sym- 
pathetic moistening of the eye ; Adino’s 
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sun-burned cheek assumed an ashy 
pallor. 

“Don't cry, Cousin; we'll get you 
home somehow,” he said, with an awk- 
ward attempt to give consolation. 

Submit’s courage began to return, 
and seeing how her discomposure had 
disheartened the boys, she made an 
effort at self-control. 

“What shall we do?” she asked, 
practically. ““As Calvin and you aren’t 
the same height you’d find it hard to 
carry me, even if it wouldn’t tax your 
strength too much.” 

“IT suppose we couldn’t carry you 
very comfortably to you,’ Adino ad- 
mitted reluctantly. “A stretcher is out 
of the question over these cliffs even if 
we could make one. I don’t see but 
what I must go after father and Ste- 
phen. Will you be afraid to stay here 
with Calvin? Or if he will go, I will 
stay. We must do something quickly 
for the sun is not much more than an 
hour high, and it is dark early here in 
the forest.” 

“You had better go, Adino,”” Submit 
decided, as she thought of the lonely 
path through the woods for the 
younger lad. “Calvin will protect me 
until you return with help.” 

“T don’t like to leave you here, Sub- 
mit. Wait a moment!” Adino turned 
back along the path, examining it 
closely. Then he struck off a little into 
the woods. “Yes, here it is, a snug 
little place, almost a cave,” he called. 
“You'll be warmer and safer here.” 

The boys lifted Submit as carefully 
as possible, but even in the short dis- 
tance they bore her, it was evident that 
it was a task to over-strain their ener- 
gies if long continued, while Submit 
nearly fainted again with the pain of 
the jolting. 
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“You'll be sheltered here a bit, at 
least,” Adino said, as Submit crept in- 
to the little cave and leaned her head 
wearily against the rock. “I must has- 
ten, now.” 

Adino backed slowly away from the 
cave, turning the leaves and earth over 
carefully with his gun-stock, until he 
reached the main path. Then they 
could hear his rapidly retreating foot- 
steps. 

“Calvin, what said Adino to you as 
he took you aside for a moment, and 
why did he turn the earth over in front 
of us here?” 

“He said the wolves might get on 
our track,” replied Calvin, hesitatingly, 
“and he tried to destroy the scent, here, 
away from the main path; but I have 
the best gun, Adino changed with me, 
and I can load very quickly and fire 
with true aim. Here are several stout 
sticks we found for clubs, and the 
wolves should have a fight with me be- 
fore they reached you, Cousin.” 

“Calvin, you are very brave, and I 
will be brave, too. Now come inside, 
there is plenty of room for us both. 
We will eat the rest of our food and 
keep as quiet as we can. Adino will not 
be much more than an hour going 
home, and in another hour and a half 
we may expect to hear somebody com- 
ing to our rescue.” 

* ok * *K * * * 

Adino, with anxious heart for those 
he had left behind, made all possible 
haste in his downward way. He was 
not unconscious that he, too, was ex- 
posed to danger, but with watchful eye 
and alert ear he hurried on. Once or 
twice a misstep over a rolling stone 
cautioned him that the utmost care was 
necessary ; now and then a rustling in 
the underbrush warned him of the 
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proximity of some animal, but he has- 
tened on unmolested. The deepening 
twilight had settled into impenetrable 
darkness before he had reached Ben- 
jamin Goodenough’s clearing. Adino 
then slackened his headlong pace, 
mindful of Submit’s last warning, “Be 
careful not to alarm Polly any more 
than you can help.” Now obedient to 
her wish, he called to the man who sat 
in the shadow beside the huge chim- 
ney. 

“Come here a minute, will you?” 

The man who followed Adino out 
into the darkness was not Benjamin 
Goodenough, but Adino did not dis- 
cover that fact until the glow of the 
firelight fell for a moment upon the 
man’s face as he turned to shut the 
door. 

“Talmon Brown!” exclaimed Adino 
joyfully ; “but where is Benjamin?” 

“Young Mistress Goodenonugh said 
that Benjamin thought this morning 
his business might keep him away over 
night.” Then noticing the boy’s trou- 
bled manner, ‘‘What’s the matter, lad, 
is it Submit? Her sister has been ex- 
pecting her since long before sun- 
down.” 

Adino explained the difficulty in as 
few words as possible, while his hearer 
with an effort controlled his agitation. 

“Submit alone upon the mountain- 
side at night! O, that such a thing 
should be!” he muttered ; but aloud he 
said, ““Well, hasten; but first let me 
speak to Mistress Goodenough.” 

“Submit wishes her to be alarmed as 
little as possible.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. Now do you go 
and get your father and Silas Fife, 
with all the others you can find on the 
way. Tell them to bring dogs and 
torches, for it will be a dangerous task 
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to bring her dowi¥ the mountain on so 
dark a night. I will go on to protect 
her until you come. Get as many as 
you can, but haste is important for us 
both.” 

Entering the house again Talmon 
Brown said carelessly, as he took down 
his gun and stooped for a moment to 
the floor, “Submit, it seems, has plan- 
ned to spend the evening away, and I 
will go and bring her home. Will you 
be afraid if we tarry a bit before com- 
ing?” 
and Mis- 
tress Mary smiled complacently as she 
shut the door. ‘These lovers are al- 
ways in haste to be gone to their sweet- 
hearts. If there has been a quarrel) as 
I have suspected; I am glad if it is like- 
ly to be set right.” 

On the edge of the forest, at the 
point which Adino had pointed’ out to 
him, Talmon Brown: showed the shoe, 
which he had taken: from the floor, to 
his: dog, which was chafing under his 
master’s restraining hand. 

“Now: seek-her, Vanguard. Her life 
depends upon it. Quick, the scent, and 
track her.” 

The great hound sniffed at the shoe 
held out to him, ran about uncertainly 
for a momerit, then with a deep- 
throated bay of assurance started up 
the mountain-side.!’ So fast he went 
that his master could with difficulty 
keep the pace. He stumbled on perse- 
veringly, restraining: the dog’s speed 
only when some sheer height demand- 
ed more time for its ascent. He felt 
impatient at his necessarily slow prog- 
ress, and his anxiety: increased as time 
went on. While respectful to all relig- 
ious observances, Talmon Brown had 
never felt the need. of making any prac- 
tical use of his religious: faith, but to- 


“Oh, no, do not hasten,” 
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night he felt the need of Divine aid in 
the terrible extremity in which Submit 
was placed. There was a prayer con- 
tinually in his heart as he toiled up 
ward, now stumbling, now falling, 
then rising to struggle on again, 
oblivious to scratches and bruises. 

“She bid me never seek her more, 
but I at least can attempt to save her 
life, and she can not say me nay.” 

* * * ca * * X* 

Submit had taken care that as much 
time as possible should be consumed in 
the eating of their frugal meal.. “Two 
hours upon the mountain-side at dusk 
will seem like ten ordinary ones,” 
thought she. 

After the meal had been extended to 
its: utmost limit, and their few dishes 
packed: with’ deliberation, .the . time 
seemed to move on leadened wings. 
Light chatter, when each: heart was 
weighed down with so heavy.a burden 
of atixiety, was an impossibility, and 
after a time’ silence fell upon’ them. 

Calvin was fashioning the end of the 
clith: he held so that it formed a con- 
venient handle, and he tried it critically 
when ‘it was finished. 

While her cousin was: thus absorbed 
in his work, Submit had time for medi- 
tation.. Polly and the baby, and Ben- 
jamin—would ‘they © be — greatly 
alarmed? Then there was her aunt 
and uncle—she feared they would 
blame her even more than their sons 
for the expedition which had already 
resulted so disastrously. There was 
one other, also, whom Submit, try as 
much. as ‘she might, could not succeed 
in driving out-of: her.mind. He had 
been her: faithful lover; long before she 
came: to ithis, wild; new country, and, 
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the long distance on foot to visit her. 
He had taken her behind him on his 
snow-shoes over snow covered ways, 
her hands resting upon his shoulders, 
her feet stepping as he stepped, her 
face glowing with the exercise in the 
clear, frosty air; he had drawn her on 
an uncouth'sled swiftly over the spark- 
ling crust, while his gun lay by her 
side, and his faithful hound guarded 
her in the rear; he had fashioned her 
rude skates and taught her their use; 
he had come upon a horse in the 
spring-time, as his business had pros- 
pered, and she had ridden proudly to 
church upon a pillion behind him. 
Then she had tried to persuade him to 
take her up on the Grand Mountain, 
but this proved to be the one thing 
which he was unwilling to do for her. 

“When it comes to risking your life, 
I must refuse,” he had replied after 
much urging. “You shall never go 
upon so foolhardy an adventure.” 

Then Submit’s indignation had 
burst forth. 

“Indeed, Talmon Brown, methinks 
you venture too far when you say ‘You 
shall not!’ You have no right to 
say it even if I am thy betrothed wife, 
and thou wilt never say it to me more. 
With the return of thy ring I break 
our troth. If thou sayest ‘Shall not,’ 
to the plighted maid, I know not what 
thou wouldst say to the wedded wife. 
It has been thou, thou, who saidst thou 
wouldst make me happy, who hast 
foiled the dearest wish I ever cher- 
ished. I have told thee what it has 
ever been to me, the grand, old Moun- 
tain, looming up so far away; and, 
now that I am near to it, and every- 
one, even Benjamin if I but coaxed 
him a bit, would let me go, while Mr. 
Silas Fife would have gone to help 


protect me, thou must say me nay! Yet 
thou darest to stand here and say thou 
lov’st me! I wish for no such love as 
thine. I give thee back thy craven 
heart. With three or four strong men 
who would guard thee as well as me, 
there would be no need for thee to 
fear!” 

The protest which Talmon Brown 
had been about to offer died upon his 
lips, and with a head as erect as Sub- 
mit’s, an eye as defiant, and a face stern 
and white, he had taken his ring and 
left her without a word. 

That had been two months ago. 
Submit had expected him to return, a 
humble suppliant; but as time passed 
and he did not come, she said to her- 
self, “He may stay away if he pleases. 
If he thinks ‘Shall not’ a better way to 
woo than ‘Please not,’ he may find an- 
other maid for his wooing. If he 
wishes to come back humble, so be it’; 
if not, he had better never return.” 

It all came back to Submit, as she 
sat on the lonely mountain-side. “I 
was wrong to twit him of lack of cour- 
age, for he was never deficient in that, 
and I would tell him so if he should 
return.” 

The thought had been growing upon 
her lately that he did not intend to re- 
turn. Now his face arose before her, 
handsome, good-natured, full of ten- 
derness for herself, as she was wont to 
see it; white, indignant, outraged, as 
she had last beheld it ; stern and accus- 
ing, as it might appear should he learn 
of her venturesome risk and its dire 
consequences. 

“Oh! Talmon, I was wrong and you 
were right,” she thought remorsefully, 
“but I’m afraid you'll never come to 
hear me say it.” 

Under cover of the dusk she brushed 
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away a tear unobserved; then, fearing 
she would lose her self-control, she 
straightened up and began to talk to 
Calvin. 

“How long silent we are, Cousin. 
Adino must be home by this time, and 
quickly he will gather the Goodenough 
clan together for our rescue. We have 
had no trouble yet so we will keep en- 
couraged.” 

“Hush, Submit,” Calvin answered 
very softly. “Do not speak aloud, for 
the beasts of the forest have quick ears. 
An hour more and all will be well.” 

Thrown upon her own thoughts 
again, Submit felt an increasing agony 
of physical and mental pain; but she 
heroically repressed any manifestation 
of it. 

The dusk had now settled into a 
black darkness, which, together with 
the vast silence about them, became al- 
most unbearable. A rustle in the fall- 
en leaves, a crackling in the under- 
brush, a heavy, scrambling foot-fall 
upon the rocks near them, announced 
that wild beasts had begun their cus- 
tomary marauding tours. The cousins 
held their breath at each sound, their 
hearing keenly alert, their eyes 
strained to penetrate the gloom. 

Calvin held Submit closely with his 
left hand, while he grasped more firm- 
ly with his right the heavy weapon 
whose weight was a burden for a boy 
of fourteen, even though well grown 
and strong for his age. 

The minutes passed like hours as 
the cousins sat in breathless expectancy 
of they knew not what danger, while 
they listened anxiously for the first 
sound of the rescuing party, who by 
this time should be well up the moun- 
tain-side. 


A distant sound, and both became 
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more intently alert. The sound came 
nearer, but was still indistinct. 

“It must be they,” whispered Sub 
mit softly, with rising hope. 
“Hist,” breathed Calvin. 

yet tell.” 

The distant sounds drew nearer yet. 
and took form upon the still night air 
a faint barking reached their ears. 

“The dogs. It must be they, Cal- 
Call to them!” 

“Hush! Be quiet, Submit,” returned 
Calvin, grasping her arm, as she was 
about to spring forward. “Our lives 
depend upon it. It is barking, but | 
fear it does not come from dogs.” 
Then after a moment of further listen- 
ing, “They are not dogs—fiends, 
rather.” The boy’s tone was bitter at 
the hopelessness of the situation. 

“Wolves!” gasped Submit. 

“T would not mind a bear, but these 
creatures never travel alone. However, 
we will keep quiet and we may yet 
elude them. They’re on our track, but 
if it is lost here, they may follow our 
up track to the summit, and there may 
still be time for the men to arrive; but 
they will soon return and we must be 
ready to meet them.” 

“Give me a club, Calvin. Perhaps | 
can help a bit for I can stand, now, up- 
on one foot, I am sure.” 

The cousins again waited in breath- 
less suspense, while the howling and 
rushing of the death-bringing pack 
swept by their hiding-place, and be- 
came fainter and fainter up the moun- 
tain-side. 

Respite ; but they knew it would be 
brief. The desperate beasts, their ap- 
petites whetted by delay, would surely 
return with more turbulent ferocity. 
and would not be balked a second time 
of their prey. Would rescue arrive in 
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time? Fearingly the cousins listened 
down over the steeps. It was a matter 
of life and death, and a few, so very 
few minutes would determine which. 

After the sounds had died away in 
the rear of the diabolical train, silence 
reigned supreme for a brief interval. 
As the young hearts, yearning for 
home, for life, strained every nerve 
into a listening attitude, silence reigned 
above and below. 

Below, sound meant safety, but si- 
lence continued there; above, silence 
meant reprieve, but how long could 
silence continue there? A_ simple, 
faint, uncertain sound could bring 
death or deliverance ; which would it 
be? Its direction would determine 
their fate. The minutes passed slowly, 
vet all too quickly, as they waited. 

At last it came, a faint, low sound. 
Impossible to tell its direction yet. 
Hope pointed below; fear directed 
above. At last certainty, when there 
could no longer be any wavering of 
doubt, announced that it was—above. 

The leader of the tearing, snarling, 
desperate pack stopped in his mad, 
downward rush, and began sniffing at 
the newly over-turned earth. They 
crowded each other out of the narrow 
path, and then, with a fierce, trium- 
phant snarl, the foremost of the pack 
was upon them. 

Calvin waited until he raised himself 
for the last, wild spring; then, kneel- 
ing in the doorway of their little, insig- 
nificant shelter, he shot the great beast 
just where he aimed to shoot it, 
through the heart. One more he shot, 
and then the whole pack was upon him. 

“Keep back, Submit!” called Calvin, 
but she stood by his side, and by skill- 
ful use of her club gave the lad a mo- 
ment’s reprieve. 


“It is useless,” thought the boy, “but 
isn’t Submit grand. No one gun could 
defend us against so many, no matter 
how well used.” 

There seemed to be a thousand of 
the great, powerful animals close upon 
them with fierce, scorching breaths and 
eyes glowing like coals of fire out of 
the inky blackness of the night. Sub- 
mit’s club and Calvin’s gun could keep 
them at bay but a moment longer. A 
great beast rushed upon Calvin, an- 
other upon Submit. Both realized that 
their fight was ended. 

But, just as they felt the hot breath 
upon their faces, a manly form sprung 
out at Submit’s side, and a _ sure 
hand put a bullet through the brain of 
her assailant, while a brave dog caught 
by the throat the wolf which had 
sprung at Calvin, holding it back until 
the lad could load and fire. 

“Load,” commanded Talmon Brown 
briefly, placing Submit within shelter. 
She was accustomed to the task, but, 
nimble as were her fingers, she could 
scarcely load fast enough, now for Cal- 
vin, now for Talmon Brown, while 
they wielded clubs meantime. 

There was no time for greetings, 
but Submit had recognized the voice 
of her deliverer, and so closely he came 
upon her thought of him, that it scarce- 
ly occasioned her surprise. His pres- 
ence inspired Calvin, who realized that 
he had faced death itself with a new 
hope. Man, woman, boy, and dog 
fought nobly, and quick, desperate 
work it was, for it seemed as if there 
was no diminution either in the num- 
bers or the fury of the gnashing, rag- 
ing foe. 

Then, just as it seemed as if they 
could hold out no longer, there came a 
chorus of hoarse shouts, a tramping of 
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on-rushing feet, the barking of a troop 


of dogs, a whizzing of bullets, and a 
dazzling, blinding glare of light. Silas 
Fife, that brave huntsman, was coolly 
picking off the most formidable of the 
pack, while Daniel Goodenough and a 
half dozen other stalwart men, flashed 
their torches in the very eyes of the re- 
maining wolves, that fled alarmed at 
this strange phenomenon. 

“Saved,” said Talmon Brown, sol- 
emnly. 

“Saved,” exulted Calvin. 

But Submit, suddenly becoming 
conscious of the pain in her ankle and 
of their narrow escape from death, 
swooned and fell in their midst. 

Daniel Goodenough sprang forward, 
but another was before him, who raised 
Submit, and all fell back recognizing 
his right. Silas Fife began to search 
for water, and Calvin led the way to 
the spring. The men formed about in 
a circle, ready with guns and torches 
to repel a second attack, should the 
pack be so bold as to return. 

When Submit regained conscious- 
ness she gazed wonderingly at the 
group surrounding her, then raised her 
eves to Talmon Brown, bending anx- 
iously over her. As she recognized 
him a smile illumined her face, and the 
doubtful expression on his countenance 
was replaced by one of joyous relief. 
Then Talmon Brown became the direc- 
tor of the party. 

“Now we must get her home, and as 
it is too steep as yet for two to carry 
her, I will take her upon my shoulders. 
Do you go ahead with the torches, and 
be ready to lend a hand at the cliffs, 
where we must lower her some dis- 
tance.” 

Submit demurred, but to no avail. 
“Nonsense, it will not weary me. 
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You are but a feather’s weight, and | 
am uncommonly strong. The most ! 
regret is that it will give your ankle a 
severe jolting, but I will step as care- 
fully as I can.” 

Then they started, Submit borne up- 
on the shoulders of her faithful lover, 
Silas Fife closely in advance choosing 
the way, removing a stone here, plac- 
ing another for a step there, while 
Daniel Goodenough and other strong 
men were ready with aid when a steep 
descent was reached. 

The pain was severe, but Submit en- 
dured it in silence until she could bear 
it no longer, when she became a dead 
weight to be lowered over the cliffs. 
Then, with another sharp twinge, she 
revived again to endure still longer. 

As the group moved thus toilsomely 
down the rugged mountain-side, their 
torches flashing dimly in the blackness 
of impenetrable forest depths, here and 
there a sharp, hoarse bark resounded, 
showing that the foe was not far away, 
although they dared not renew the at- 
tack. Occasionally Silas Fife insisted 
upon relieving Talmon Brown of his 
burden, but numerous halts for rest 
were necessary for Submit’s sake. 
Thus the evening was far advanced 
toward midnight before they reached 
the home of Benjamin Goodenough. 

“Is it you, Submit?” called Mistress 
Mary before unbarring the door. 

“Submit, and Talmon Brown,” an- 
swered the latter. “Do not be alarmed, 
but Submit has sprained her ankle and 
we have brought her home.” 

“Oh! the poor child,’ exclaimed 
Mistress Mary, who was quick to re- 
spond when circumstances demanded 
action. “Put her here, so, carefully.” 

That was the only rebuke ever ad- 
ministered to Submit. After the suf- 
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ferer had fallen into an uneasy slum- 
ber, Talmon Brown related the day's 
adventures, and there was an added 
tenderness in Mary’s manner when 
her sister-in-law awoke. 

Adino and Calvin escaped, also, with 
scarcely more than admiration for their 
courage, which must have been de- 
served, it seems, for only five years 
later the history of Marlborough re- 
lates that Calvin Goodenough was the 
first to enlist in the Revolution from 
Monadnock, No. 5. A little later the 
names of both Calvin and Adino ap- 
pear, together with others of the ma- 
ture ages of from sixteen to twenty- 
two, as “Men, able-bodied, effective,” 
who had enlisted to fight against the 
oppression of the king. 

It was weeks before Submit recov- 
ered from the strain of that night of 
terrors upon the mountain-side; but 
Talmon Brown came often to see 
her. 

“When shall we be cried, Submit,” 
he asked, at last, one day. 

“Thou art improving, Talmon, I 
see,” replied Submit, her merry spirits 
having returned. “I knew not but 
what you had had me cried, unbe- 
known to me, as seems to be the cus- 
tom in this new country. To reward 


thee for thy meekness, thou may’st 
warn the clerk to call us on the Lord’s 
Day week.” 

Then, noting the happy light in his 
eyes, “But do not feel too much as- 
sured, Goodman Brown. Submit, my 
name, is not my nature. I will obey 
thee and not go up on the Grand 
Mountain again, now that I see the 
reason of it; but if I follow thy will in 
great things, methinks thou wilt have 
to yield to my wishes in all of any less 
moment to render its just equivalent. 
I can not always submit, although—” 
the merry voice grew soft and low, and 
the mischevious eyes tender, “although 
I love thee.” 

‘Believing that, I have no fear,” 
quoth Talmon Brown. 

Among Submit’s treasures for many 
years were a bunch of dried berries of 
the mountain-ash, and a dark gray 
rock embedded with dull red stones. 

When questioned she replied in re- 
gard to the first, with demure arch- 
ness, “I picked them on the very sum- 
mit of The Grand Mountain.” Of the 
garnets she said, always with a litne 
shudder, “I found them in the cave 
during the terrible hours we were 
awaiting our fate upon the mountain- 
side.” 












T has been the practice of the 
Naval Department for many 
years to hold manceuvres with 
the vessels attached to the North 

Atlantic Station. These manceuvres 
are very interesting and helpfui to the 
navy in general, and since the increase 
in the number and size of our ships, 
have grown vastly in importance. The 
inauguration some years ago of the 
Naval War College at Newport— 
where our naval officers are now given 
post graduate instruction—enables the 
authorities to conduct the annual man- 
ceuvres in connection with a technical 
institution. 

When the present course of study, 
that for 1901, was planned, it was de- 
cided to employ the North Atlantic 
Squadron under Rear Admiral Hig- 
ginson in working out certain prob- 
lems, the most important being the lo- 
cation of a base of supplies in a sup- 
positious enemy’s country; that is, to 
determine the expedition, readiness 
and facility with which a small fleet 
‘could establish and maintain a base of 
supplies ashore, similar in all respects 
180 
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to that which would be required in 
time of actual war. 

In accordance with this determina- 
tion, Admiral Higginson, with several 
vessels of his squadron, left Newpcrt 
July 5th,enroute to Nantucket Sound 
In the plan of campaign or the “argu- 
ment” as it is termed, a state of war 
exist between the 
United States and a foreign power. 
The enemy’s country was supposed to 
include the Island of Nantucket, and 
it was deemed necessary by the Naval 
War Board to seize and hold a part of 
Nantucket as a base of supplies for fu- 
ture operations. The details of the ex- 
pedition were left to Admiral Higgin- 
son. 

He immediately assumed that the is- 
land was not only garrisoned, but that 
a part of the enemy’s fleet was on 
guard there. As his squadron had 
been reduced in size by the exigencies 
of war he decided to employ strategy. 
Selecting two of his ships he sent them 
ahead to attempt to entice the enemy’s 
ships from the vicinity of the island. 

A long, snaky torpedo-boat shot out 
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from under the lee of the flagship and 
faded from sight in the gloom. As the 
phosphorescent wake left by the rapid- 
ly moving hull danced and tumbled on 
the water, Rear Admiral Higginson 
turned to the flag lieutenant at his el- 
bow and said grimly: 

“If McCalla has any luck he should 
give us results by daybreak. You are 
certain Mr. Clarke understands his or- 
ders?” 

“T am sure, sir,’ replied Winslow. 
“T told him to inform Capt. McCalla 
that you wished him to get underway 
at once. The captain is fully in——” 
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“Yes, yes,” interrupted the admiral, 
“of course he is. Wasn’t he one of the 
council of captains I called before we 
left Newport ?” 

“Captain McCalla will be badgering 
the enemy before he is two hours old- 
er,’ murmured the lieutenant rather 
enviously. “H-m, he’s fortunate. Al- 
ways getting into the thick of it.” 

The admiral smiled. Lifting a pair 
of binoculars to his eyes he glanced to- 
ward a spot in the darkness off the 
port beam. The spot was vague and 
shapeless, but it represented two of the 
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best cruisers in the service. A mo- 
mentary glare of red tinged the night, 
and a faint clang of steel against iron 
came from the direction of the spot. 

A man’s voice sounded from some- 
where close by, and the admiral 
wheeled savagely. 

“Pass the word to keep silence about 
decks,” he cried. “We can’t have any 
talking.” 

The spot in the darkness passed 
from sight. In the east a touch of 
gray lightened the night. The breeze, 
which had fallen almost to a calm, 
freshened slightly, causing the pen- 
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nant at the truck of the flagship’s sig- 
nal mast to whip about with a snapping 
noise which seemed like volleys of 
small arms to the overstrained ears of 
the crew. 

As the gloom of the night gradually 
disappeared, other spots became visible 
from the flagship’s decks. There were 
two of these, and bit by bit they took 
shape until finally they assumed the 
appearance of huge battleships with 
turrets and conning towers, and fat 
twin funnels, all broken in outline and 
grotesque because of the lifting mist. 























THE KEARSARGE 


A string of bunting appeared at the 
flagship’s signal yard. The parti-col- 
ored flags, although barely visible, 
spelled a command to the squadron, 
and presently the three ships, the 
Kearsarge, Alabama and Massachu- 
setts, began to move slowly through 
the water. A speed ball showed on 
the Kearsarge, and in obedience to the 
signal the powerful vessels sped more 
rapidly through the sea. 

The day broadened. It was now 
light enough to place the horizon sev- 
eral distant. To the north a 
heavy baiak of clouds, half fog, broke 
the. meeting line of sea and sky. Sud- 
denly.a‘dull booming sound came from 
beyond it, a muffled tap, tap, as if some 
Titan was beating a great drum. 

At the first report the group of of- 
ficers on the bridge 
straightened up, and one, short of stat- 
ure, but with a stern, imperturbable 
face, swung a night glass in the direc- 
tion whence came the alarm. He 
started to speak, but paused abruptly 
and made a gesture with the glass. 


miles 


Kearsarge’s 
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“Ha! there’s the Bailey returning,” 
hastily exclaimed the officer nearest 
him. “Admiral, they have succeeded.” 

“Yes, McCalla has the whole pack 
after him by this time,” was the grim 
“We should find the coast 
It was a neat ruse.” 

Out from the bank of -fog a long, 
low craft with funnels raking far aft 
The 
white water leaped in curling waves 
A ribbon of smoke, 
straight as an iron bar, trailed behind 
her. As she cut through the seas the 
booming sounds in the distance gradu- 
ally became faint and finally ceased. 

Presently, with a wide sweep to 
port, the torpedo boat rounded the 
flagship’s stern and shot past the mid- 
ship gangway. An officer swung out 
from the tiny conning tower, and, with 
hand to mouth, shouted: 

“Flagship ahoy!” 

The 
Kearsarge’s bridge, raised one arm. 

“What news?” he asked. 

Captain McCalla has drawn them 


response. 
clear. 


came steaming at full speed. 


over her bow. 


admiral, leaning from _ the 











Drawn by W. G. Wood. 


‘FLAG SHIP, AHOY!” 























ESTABLISHING THE CAMP 


from their anchorage, sir. There are 
two cruisers and a gunboat after him.” 

“Good. See anything else?” 

“No, sir.” 

“The battleships must be at the 
other end of the island,’’ muttered the 
admiral. “Or perhaps they are hiding 
over there watching for just such a 
sortie,” he added grimly. 

His next words were in the shape of 
a peremptory order. Signals fluttered 
from the yard, now plain in the strong- 
er light of day, and the speed of the 
squadron was again increased. In 
single file, with the Kearsarge in the 
van and the Bailey doggedly hanging 
to her starboard quarter. the line of 
vessels held on. 

Presently the fog to the north lifted, 
showing the long flat island scarce four 
miles away. From the northeastern 
end a strip of sand extended out into 
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the ocean like a lean and beckoning 
arm, and toward this spot the fleet 
made at topmost speed. 

Meanwhile the apparent inactivity 
of the crews disappeared. The decks 
of the three battleships were filled with 
half-clad sailors and marines, each man 
engaged in a definite task. Boats were 
swung out from the davits, smoke be- 
gan to issue from the funnels of the 
steam launches, spars and booms were 
moved hither and yon, ammunition 
brought from the magazines, and on 
board the Kearsarge and Alabama 
trained gunners’ gangs began to pre- 
pare two heavy 5-inch rapid fire guns 
and several smaller pieces for landing. 

A quarter of an hour later, just as 
the sun appeared above the backbone 
of the island, the squadron rounded to 
and anchored a half mile from a low 
sandy beach. 


The spot was desolate 




































there being nothing to indicate the 
handiwork of man except an aban- 
doned lighthouse a mile to the north, 
and several partially unroofed fisher- 
men’s shanties an equal distance in the 
other direction. The yellow strip of 
beach curved southward until it finally 
faded in the mist, and at this point, 
barely visible from the ships, was a 
confused and broken skyline repre- 
senting a town. There were no sails 
in the bay, and no sign of life on this 
eventful morning. From all appear- 
ances the spot might have been in the 
middle of the South Seas. 

The success of the ruse by which the 
enemy’s ships had been drawn from 
the island was still too uncertain to 
permit of any delay in landing, and in 
a few minutes after anchoring, the 
boats of the three battleships were in 
the water. 


THE WORK COMPLETED 





The scene which followed would 
have offered a fine object lesson to the 
naval experts of any country. As if 
by magic, two great guns—monster 
pieces of ordnance weighing six tons 
each, were hoisted by cranes from the 
decks of the Kearsarge and the Ala- 
bama, and then lowered, with the 
nicety of touch of a mother handling 
her babe, into broad-beamed sailing 
launches. 

It is a pleasure for one who has wit- 
nessed many naval manceuvres to be 
able to say that never was such skill, 
such cunning of brain and arm dis- 
played as at that landing on Nan- 
tucket’s sandy shores, the 8th of July, 
19OT. 

Never were men and guns trans- 
ferred from ship to shore in such a 
short space of time, and never did sail- 
ors and marines labor with such earn- 
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True, the fact that 
personal safety waited on their efforts 
acted as an incentive, but even with 
that it was inspiring to.see them work. 

The first boats ashore four 
stout coaling booms. 


estness and will. 


towed 
These heavy 
spars were dragged bodily through the 
surf and speedily raised in the form 
of sheer-poles with sand and sea an- 
chors to give them stability. Then 
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It was a far different duel from tha 
fought by the predecessors of the Ala 
bama and Kearsarge off Cherbourg 
during the Civil War, as different as 
are these modern battleships from th 
old wooden cruisers, but the spirit of 
the men was the same, and they la- 
bored just as willingly. 
counts for something, however, and it 
was forethought that enabled the Ala 
bama to the 


Forethought 


win 





when block and 
tackle had _ been 
rigged in ship- 
shape style, the 
sailing launches 
bearing the five- 


inch guns were run 
under them to the 
last curling wave 
of high tide. 

Other boats 
brought men, an 
army of them, and 
these men tailed on 
to the ropes and 
just whipped those 
guns ashore as if 
they were toy pis- 
tols instead of the 
heaviest pieces of 
ordnance ever 
landed by any na- 
val brigade. 








race for honors. 
When the sailors 


gained the beach 
those from _ the 
Kearsarge were 


astonished to see 
the Alabama's men 
calmly haul 
the water two long 
skids made of 


from 


heavy timbers bolt- 
ed together. Their 
became 
The 
Alabama’s gun was 
placed on the skids 
and speedily hauled 


use 
apparent. 


soon 


to the crest of the 
little 
*| the main 


ridge. where 
fortifica- 
tion was to be es- 
tablished. The crew 








3efore the squad- 
ron left Newport 
the details of landing had been worked 
out, and it was known on each ship 
just what the duty of that ship would 
be. Admiral Higginson, astute tac- 
tician that he is, had slyly pitted the 
Alabama against the Kearsarge in the 
landing of the guns, so when it came 
to the actual work each crew was de- 
termined to get its particular gun in 
place before the other. 


THE COMMANDING OFFICER 


of the Kearsarge, 
not so well equip- 
ped, was compelled to drag its gun 
through the light shifting sand, a most 
difficult task. 

While the five-inch guns were being 
landed in this manner, sailors from the 
various ships were preparing the gun 
platforms. Each of these was double, 
made of oak, and all told weighed five 
The lower part was sunk well 
down in the sand and solidly anchored 


tons. 
































to prevent the gun turning a back som- 
ersault when fired. 

At the same time the important tasks 
of building a magazine, making a 
camp and installing shore torpedo 
tubes were being performed by the ma- 
rine detachment. Trenches were dug 
and parapets thrown up. Fully four 
thousand bags had been brought from 
the ships, and these were filled with 
sand for use in constructing the ram- 
parts. 

The strip of beach, which did not 
exceed three hundred feet in width at 
this spot, presented a spectacle of the 
utmost activity. Signals were con- 
stantly flying from the flagship urging 
haste, and finally the admiral himself 
came ashore to see what he could do to 
expedite matters. By that time, how- 
ever, two hundred marines, under 
Captain C. G. Long, the commanding 
officer, had progressed so far that the 


THE BATTERY 





camp was practically ready for an at- 
tack. 

It was now close on to mid-day. 
Nothing had been heard of the two 
cruisers sent to entice the enemy, nor 
was there anything to indicate that the 
presence of the American squadron 
was known. 

This latter fact seemed suspicious to 
the admiral, and he sent the Bailey on 
a scouting cruise. As an added pre- 
caution, the Massachusetts weighed 
anchor and stood off in the direction 
taken by the cruisers and their pursu- 
ers. In the meantime the work of for- 
tifying the camp progressed apace. 
There was still much to be done, and 
the brigade, divided into several de- 


tachments, planted shore mines at the 
various land approaches, dug pits and 
strengthened the ramparts shielding 
the three batteries. 

Down on the shore, close to the wa- 
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ter's edge, two service torpedo tubes 
were installed. The tubes, huge cyl- 
inders of steel, were fastened to espe- 
cially constructed platforms sunk in 
the sand, and shallow trenches dug 
from the line of high tide to deep wa- 
Thus equipped it would be pos- 
sible to launch Whitehead torpedoes 
under similar conditions to those ob- 
taining on board ship. 

At noon dinner was prepared as 
usual in the camp kitchen, which had 
been located under the shelter of a low 
bluff. After the meal a few minutes 
were allowed the men for rest and 
smoking. 

A devil-may-care, indifferent air 
was conspicuous in the conduct of the 
officers, as well as the men. Captain 
Long and the members of his staff,the 
majority of whom had seen hard ser- 
vice in both the Spanish-American and 
Chinese wars, apparently regarded the 
situation as they would an ordinary 
drill. 


noyed by the continued absence of the 


ter. 


In fact they were plainly an- 
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REINFORCEMENTS 





enemy, and when, shortly after seven 
o'clock smoke was reported on the 
horizon northeast of the island their 
jov was unbounded. 

As the Massachusetts and Batley 
had returned earlier in the afternoon, 
it was apparent that the smoke indi- 
cated the approach of the enemy, or of 
the cruisers. The latter was so im- 
probable, however, that Admiral Hig- 
ginson signalled the fleet to prepare for 
action. <A half hour later the outlines 
of several vessels became visible above 
the tremulous rim of the horizon, and 
immediately after this was reported the 
squadron weighed anchor and stood 
out to sea. 

As the ships steamed at full speed in 
the direction of the enemy, a last sig- 
nal was hoisted on the Kearsarge. It 
spelled : 

“Defend the camp at all hazards un- 
til our return.” 

Darkness, hastened by a thick fog 
from the nearby shoals fell rapidly. 
Within what seemed a few minutes af- 








“— 
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ter the Aearsarge and her consorts had 
passed Great Point, the fleet was lost 
in the gloom. There were no lights to 
indicate the location of the ships, so the 
little body of defenders of Camp Hig- 
ginson soon felt itself isolated and 
alone. 

No time was lost in sentimental ex- 
pressions, however. Captain Long 
immediately summoned his officers to a 
council in his tent, and the plans for 
the night were discussed. Lieutenant 
Dewey, in charge 
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for a last tour of the camp. The night 
had grown very dark and a thick mist 
driving in from the sea rendered it im- 
possible to see further than the length 
of one’s arm. The camp was strangely 
quiet. The soft sand gave no response 
to the hurrying tread of the men, and 
only the occasional clank of rifle 
against bayonet scabbard, or the mut- 
tered comment of some passing order- 

ly indicated that anyone was astir. 
“T am inclined to believe we will 
have visitors from 





of the mines and 
torpedo squad, 
was instructed to 
inspect personally 
that part of the 
defence, and to 
be prepared for 
an attack from 
either sea or 
shore. 
“Lieutenant 
Colvocorresses 
will take forty 
men and dig an- 
other line of pits 
across the neck 
nearest the 








over there,” mut- 
tered the captain, 
jerking his thumb 
toward the town. 
“They surely 
know we are 
here, even if this 
spot is not visi- 
ble. They are just 
as foxy as we, 
and two can play 
at a ruse, vou 
know. Mark my 
words, they'll be 
making us a call 
before long.” 

As he trudged 








town,” directed 
the captain. “Al- 
so. string tele- 
graph wires and construct cheveaur 
de frise. See that the stakes are well 
pointed.” 

The Cossack outposts were well re- 
inforced, and as an added precaution a 
line of skirmishers was thrown along 
both beaches for a mile. When the 
guns’ crews had been sent to their 
stations and each piece of ordnance 
loaded, preparations were considered 
complete. 

At ten o'clock Captain Long set out 


A COSSACK OUTPOST 





through the sand 
from post to post 
the captain kept 
his orderlies busy transmitting mes- 
sages. Near the guard tent he met 
an officer who had just returned from 
a scout. 

“What news, McGill?” asked the 
commanding officer. 

“T went as far as the old lighthouse,” 
the other reported. ‘All is quiet over 
there. Captain Thorpe took the other 
direction. It is about time he ; 

“Hark! What is that?” suddenly in- 
terrupted Captain Long. The next 
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second he was gone with McGill after 
him, both returning at their utmost 
speed toward the south end of the 
camp. A_ sharp, whip-like report, 
amazingly like a pistol shot, had come 
from that quarter. 

Even as its echoes still sounded, in 
the damp night air a hoarse outcry 
arose near the south outpost, then a 
pandemonium of voices and a volley of 
rifle shots turned the camp into an 
inferno of discordant noises. A num- 
ber of men led by an officer, coatless, 
bareheaded, guns held at arm’s length, 
dashed past, and just then a ball of fire 
soared aloft from near the main bat- 
tery. The curious plop! of the dis- 
charge was unmistakable. It was a 
Coston night signal! 

The officer leading the reinforce- 
ments stopped short in his wild dash 
and with an exclamation threw himself 


upon a figure crouching at the breecl 
of a five-inch gun. Several of the ma 
rines followed his example and in an 
instant that particular spot was cov- 
ered with a jumble of struggling, gasp- 
ing, half-clad men. 

“It’s ‘a spy,” someone shouted. “He 
slipped into camp and is trying to sig- 
nal e 





“He has disabled the gun. Look! 
The breech-block 





The sentence was lost in a fierce 
howl of rage, which faded as quickly. 
The tangle of men straightened out, 
and for a moment there was silence, 
which, breaking upon the tumult, came 
almost like a blow in the face. The 
silence was caused by a dazzling white 
spear of light which, piercing the wall 
of black night beyond the beating line 
of surf, illumined the entire camp. 

Tents, batteries, men, stood out in 

















THE TORPEDO SQUAD 
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A SPEAR OF LIGHT ILLUMINED THE CAMP 


the flash as if carved in ivory. The 
next second the light was gone, but its 
significance was plain. There was a 
ship out there 





perhaps a friend, but 
more probably an enemy. 

The uproar broke out afresh. It was 
lain the enemy was attacking from 
ie south, as the rifle shots in that 
\irection soon increased to a regular 
fusilade. Squad after squad of men 
hurried from the north outposts, urged 
forward by sharp words of command. 
A goat, one that had strayed into camp 
during the day, fled with terrified 
bleats up the sandy beach. 

Suddenly a voice rang out above the 
din. It was that of Captain Long. 

“See to the mines. Fire the land 
mines. Thorpe! McGill!” 

As the order was given Captain Mc- 
Gill appeared from the direction of the 
battery and ran to a nearby tent. 
Lieutenant Dewey, the only occupant, 
was leaning, half crouching, over a 


box in the centre. Upon the box a 
metallic firing key glittered in the sub- 
dued rays of a camp lantern. A thin 
black wire ran like a lean snake down 
the side of the box, disappearing under 
the lower folders of the tent. 

“The mines!” gasped McGill. 

I saw Lieutenant Dewey’s hand 
move convulsively, then a dull explo- 
sion shook the ground upon which we 
stood. A shower of sand and stones 
fell upon the slack canvas roof, and 
from the outside came a soft thud. 

“We caught them,” triumphantly 
cried the Lieutenant, springing erect. 
“All three mines exploded. Where’s 
Long?” 

“Getting reinforcements to the south 
line of defence,” hurriedly explained 
McGill. “There is an attack in force 
from town. And, by heavens, we'll 
have an attack from sea if I am not 
mistaken. Did you see that searchlight 
flash ?” 


I9gt 
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Still talking, the two officers has- 
tened from the tent,and, with revolvers 
cocked, disappeared toward the lower 
end of the camp. They had barely 
gone when, without warning, a deep 
report as from a heavy gun, came from 
the sea. At almost the same moment 
the camp burst into light, illumined a 
second time by the invisible ship be- 
yond the line of white surf. 

Out in the broad path created by the 
searchlight a number of boats crowded 
with men became visible. The boats 
were headed toward the beach. Sud- 
denly the black curtain of the night be- 
hind them began to sparkle with little 
dots of flame, and following each dot 
came a faint report. Presently the 
sounds increased. The single reports 
blended into one continuous roar. The 
dots became broad sheets of flame. A 
curious rending sound as of metal 
breaking under terrific blows punc- 
tuated the other clamor. 

There was no mistaking the mean- 
ing of it all. The Aearsarge and her 
consorts were attacking the enemy. 
The effect of the battle upon the fight- 
ing ashore speedily became evident. 
The tumult at the south line of defence 
died away. It was as if the marines 
and their foes had paused in awe at the 
fierce conflict being waged out there in 
the darkness. 

In the meantime, -however, Captain 
Long and his officers had not been idle. 
The spectacle revealed by the last flash 
of light, that of the armed boats head- 
ing toward shore, brought the various 
batteries into action. The smaller guns 
began to sweep the stretch of darkness 
just beyond the line of tumbling surf. 
and several shots were fired from the 
five-inch guns. 


As several minutes passed without 
bringing further evidence of an attack, 
it began to appear as if the boats wer 
either returning to their ships or ha 
hurried out of range to await results. 

The situation ashore was indeed re 
markable. From a scene of fierce bat- 
tling between the defenders and the at- 
tacking force it had passed to one of 
absolute inaction. The batteries and the 
trenches were filled with mute specta- 
tors of the momentous combat being 
waged off shore. Hardly a sound save 
the deep, tense breathing of the men 
broke the quiet of the sandy stretch of 
beach. 

But beyond the surf, the hideous up- 
roar of guns and their vivid flashing 
continued. For what seemed a full 
hour the battle raged, when just as w> 
of the camp were beginning to wonder 
if it would never end, there came a lull. 
The thunderous reports gradually 
slackened, then died out, leaving only 
the spiteful voices of the small, rapid- 
firers. Finally 
silent. 

And then—out in the darkness a 

powerful ribbon of light shot upward 
from a spot near the water’s surface. 
The finger of fire wavered tremulously 
for a moment, as if seeking something. 
And then there burst forth from the 
camp a cheer—not loud, not piercing— 
but deep and with a huskiness tell- 
ing of throats strained with much 
feeling. 
' The finger of fire had found that 
which it sought. Out in the black wall 
of night suddenly appeared a small 
luminous spot which, as it gradually 
became clear under the searchlight. 
stood forth as the emblem of victory 
—Old Glory! 


these too became 
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A Renegade Rebel 


By William McLeod Raine 


HE Honorable Thomas _ Jef- 

ferson Abraham Lincoln 

Graves, politician and leg- 

islator, sunned himself in 

front of the post office before the ad- 

miring eyes of his fellow-countrymen. 

He was resplendent in a great expanse 

of bright colored linen and a beaver hat 

as black and shiny as his face balanced 

rakishly at an angle to just maintain 

the equilibrium. When he waved a 

tawny hand in gesture elucidative of 

his point, diamonds flashed from his 
thick fingers. 

There had been a time not many 
years before when the Honorable T. 
J. A. L. Graves had been plain “Tol- 
liver’s Tom,” one of a hundred slaves 
in the same condition and not unhappy 
in their lot. Now he rode in a carriage 
while his former master walked (and 
incidentally paid for the carriage). 
He dressed in broadcloth adorned with 
the many colors of the rainbow, and 
the Tollivers still wore the faded and 
threadbare uniforms they had graced 
at Shiloh. When the rising legislator, 
rolling past in his cushioned chariot, 
met either of them, it was the ex-slave 
who turned his eyes away and felt 
himself out of place; a Tolliver looked 
always the gentleman, never more than 
in the genteel poverty which was en- 
gulfing the family. Somehow, when 
he came face to face with those of the 
old regime, Graves felt the Honorable 
sink into plain Tom. It was among 
his own people, on occasions like the 


present, that he sipped the honey fron 
the flower of achieved greatness. 

“Yass, indeed, gen’elmen,” he was 
saving ; “I espress my intention to use 
my affluence with the gov’ment to 
prognosticate an’ furnish faw ev’ey 
colahed family a mewl an’ fawty acres 
of land. I esplained to the gov’ment 
that the colahed man was the truly an’ 
auspicious ownahs of this yere sump- 
tious country, an’ furthersome that the 
int’res’ of the Erpublican pahty re- 
manded a necessitous condition faw 
the aforesaid gen’elmen to exacise the 
inadvertent an’ Gawd-given right of 
the ballot. Consequence is, the ballot 
is done givened, an’ the fawty acres is 
a-gwine to be; likewise per contra the 
mewl. Where the land comin’ frum, 
you ast? Why, o’ co’se frum the white 
man, niggah. Aint yo’ got no cere- 
brain un’erstan’in’? Wa’ant they reb- 
els? In co’se dis yere land! White 
man own it? Huh! Gov’ment done 
tek away they votes an’ guve them to 
us. Don’t you ‘low it kin tek away 
tha’ land too? Aint it a consequedent 
afference that the gov’ment gwine to 
do p’ecisely like I say? Else what fo’ 
my name Lincoln, essep I mean to in- 
oculate the colahed race outah the land 
of Egypt into a subsequentious land of 
milk and honey.” 

His eyes rolled around benignly on 
his hearers till the whites showed, 
and brought to him a vision of Major 
Tolliver and his son approaching the 
postoffice’ store. He continued defi- 
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antly, but in a perceptibly lower tone. 

“Yass, indeed! White man shorely 
got to git out an’ hoe. They-all’s chil’- 
‘en got to intend the same school as 
yo’-alls. Sho’s yo’ bawn! Further 
mo’over—” 
keep his seat as a protest of equality 
registered before his colored brethren, 
but something threatened impending 
trouble in the young captain’s face 
which brought him to his feet at the 
last moment with a_ precipitancy 
scarcely dignified. “Howdy, Marse 
Toliver! I was jes’ a-sayin’ that the 
cotton crap shorely does need rain. 
How is yo’ health? Tol’ble, I hope. I 
was a-hearin’ yo’ felt right puny 


> 


Howdy, Cap’n: 


Mr. Graves had meant to 


The colored man Graves belonged 
to a legislature that was composed of 
members of whom a considerable per- 
centage was black and a still larger 
number ignorant and corrupt. From 
the expensive cigar he smoked to the 
imported Brussels carpet in his house 
there was nothing he possessed that 
was not. stolen from the state. “Pe’- 
quisites,” he called them. He felt it 
was worth thirty years in the cotton 
fields to have come to the whip hana 
at last; the lean years of servitude 
were but a preparation for the proper 
appreciation of these years of plenty. 
He rolled in luxury, and it had never 
occurred to him that the good times 
were not to last always. He took the 
goods the gods provided and with the 
improvidence of his race let the mor- 
row care for itself. That Tolliver and 
his friends paid for them in increased 
taxes only added zest to his enjoy- 
ments. He was wont to drive up to 
the forced sale of some old plantation 
merely to exult over the white-haired. 
threadbare gentleman who was being 


sold out under the sheriff's hammer. 
It made him rage because these bank- 
rupt types of the old nobility bore 
themselves so finely. They were the 
men who had been on horseback for 
hundreds of years and were now on 
foot, but they still looked the fearless 
rider and showed the refinement of the 
race in every movement. Let him as- 
sert himself as loudly as he might, 
Graves yet felt these quiet, poverty- 
stricken soldiers the master and him- 
self the servant. 

Looking back unexpectedly from 
the door of the postoffice, Dick Tolli- 
ver caught the snarling impotent look 
of evil on the face of the negro. Luck- 
ily for Graves the words that accom- 
panied the look did not carry. 

“Thass the man—him an’ his high- 
steppin’ paw—I’m gwine to mek eat 
dirt. Yo’ all hear me. I’m gwine to 
mek ‘em git down on tha’ marrow 
bones to Mister Graves toreckly. 
Sho’s yo’ live, | am. His paw’s done 
mo’gaged till he caynt rest, an’ the 
man who holds the mo’gage is jes’ 
a-honin’ to go to the House at Wash- 
ington. Well, he gwine to stay to hum 
‘less he fo’close that mo’gage. I ‘low 
to be a-puttin’ out now to see him 
*beout it.” 

He strutted down the sunny side of 
the courthouse square with a great ad- 
miration fcr himself. At two “Blind 
Tigers” he stopped to get whiskey to 
prime his courage, for though Colonel! 
Langley was more or less connected 
with Graves and his party politically, 
he was scarcely cne to tolerate inter- 
ference in a matter of this kind. Not 
that he doubted for a moment that 
Langley could be brought to do what 
was so evidently in line with his own 
interests. Even though Langley had 
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‘ THASS THE MAN”’ 


been a Confederate soldier and hence 
was not so amenable to reason as the 
carpet-baggers, yet Graves did not 
suppose him capable of such folly as 
leniency toward one of the men who 
had attacked him so bitterly for his 
apostasy. 

In front of the Cass cotton gin a 
group of renters were discussing the 
situation. To them it was intolerable. 
It was bad enough for Graves and his 
kind to rob the public right and left 
under the protection of law, but 
Graves had passed the limit of endur- 





ance when he had undertaken to drum 
his fellow-legislators into line in favor 
of the carpet-baggers’ bill for the mix- 
ing of races at the public schools. 
Buck Pettis sat on a bale of cotton 
and whittled leisurely as he talked. 
“An’ I ’low he’d orter be strung up 
fer his insolence. Then we-all would 
be rid of him fer good. Hit aint bad 
enough tew be a-takin’ the caounty’s 
money fer nigger schools, but he must 
aim ter make the chil’en of we-all herd 
with niggers at the school-house. Hyer 
he comes neow a-puttin’ on dawg. He 
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‘lows he is the biggest toad in the pud- 


dle—’toxicated as Adam’s 


tew.” 

“Someone orter kill the derned nig- 
ger,” drawled another. “Hit fair 
mads me ter see him.” 

“He'll jes’ nachally get shot one of 
these hyer dark nights, anyhow,” put 
in Tobe Meadows, cutting at the rank 
dog-fennel viciously with his whip. 

“O yes, thet’s easy tellin’. [’m a- 
cravin’ ter do it tew, but I caint. 
Why? ’Count of these hyer Yankee 
soldiers. If a fellow c’ud git him in 
the night—but he air tew cute, an’ 
stays pow ful close then.” 

“Well, they c’n send the whole Yank 
army daown hyer, an’ | haint a-goin’ 
to enjure hit to send my little ‘uns ter 
the same school as niggers.” 

Pettis shut his knife and slipped 
down from the bale. 

“Look a hyer! I'll tell yo’-all what 
let’s do. Let’s Ku-Klux him this ve’ay 
night.” 

The others drew close and eagerly 
nodded approval. 

“Howdy, gen’elmen! Looks like we 
gwine to have a storm,” the victim of 
their plot called over to them cheer- 
fully, as he passed by. 

“Looks like,” agreed Tobe Meadows 
with grim geniality. ‘We air a-need- 
ing one mighty bad.” 

Colonel Langley’s greeting to Mr. 
Graves was almost as cavalierly as that 
of young Tolliver. He wheeled around 
in his office chair without seeing the 
proffered hand. 

“That you, Graves? ‘Thought I 
recognized you when you were coming 
up the stairs by that convict shuffle of 
yours. Haven’t been lynched yet, eh? 
I rather ‘lowed they’d get round to do 
it to-day. Plenty of time yet, though.” 


off ox, 
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“No, sah! 1 don’t approximate thai 
I'm like to be.” 

“Oh, you don’t. Wish I had your 
sublime trust in human nature. 
Thought mebbe you’d come round to 
get me to pull you out of the hole.” 

“No, sah. I has the United States 
army with me,” retorted the negro. 

“That’s good. You'll need it,” re 
turned the colonel cheerfully. “If |! 
were you I’d tote it along with me 
handy for use in emergencies. You’v: 
been cutting a pretty wide swath in 
that legislature of yours one way and 
another. I’m afraid some of the con- 
stituents you—ah—misrepresent ari 
liable to cut short your promising ca- 
reer. Boys will be boys, you know.” 

“Aw! Go ’way, Cunnel. I aint 
afeared. Yo’ a-funnin’, sah.” 

“May I ask you to what I am in- 
debted for the pleasuah of your com- 
pany ?” 

“Huccome I yere? I come, sah, to 
contravene with yo’ consarnin’ the fo’- 
closah of a mo’gage—a mattah of pre- 
disposing int’res’, sah.” 

“Quite right, Graves. Ev’ay mort- 
gage has an interest of its own—pecu- 
liarity about mortgages. The interest 
is a funny thing if you leave it alone. 
Grows faster than a fifteen year old 
nigger.” 

“T referenced to int’res’ in anothah 
sense, sah—a mattah of int’res’ to yo’ 
an’ me connected with the Tolliver 


.mo’gage, sah.” 


“Interest to you? Well, that’s a 
good one. Confound your impudence, 
where do you come in? I was undah 
an impression that Major Tolliver and 
I were the pahties to the mortgage.” 

“In a public capacity I introducts 
myse’f inter the mattah, sah—as one 
who is the gyardien of the people. 
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Cunnel. Bein’ as | am one who 
knows 
“Oh, I see. You have come to offah 
me your legal services. Ve’ay kind 
{’m sure, but when I need advice I’ll 
let you know.” And the colonel 
wheeled back to his desk abruptly. 

“No, sah! Yo’ misconstruct my 
meaning,” corrected Graves, and pro- 
ceeded forthwith to unfold his mis- 
sion, 

Colonel Langley’s eyes  glittered 
warningly as the negro made clear his 
purpose. A close observer might have 
seen that he was holding himself in 
tightly by an effort of the will, but 
Graves was hardly in condition to 
make nice distinctions. He only no- 
ticed the colonel sat very quiet and 
gave him his undivided attention. 

“If I understand your position, it is 
that I am to foreclose the mortgage 
which I hold on the Tolliver place, or 
in the event of my declining to do so 
you will throw the colored vote 
against me at the coming election. Am 
I correct?” asked Langley. 

“Yass, indeed, sah! Thass my ulti- 
tomato. Yo’ see yo’se’f " 

Colonel Langley walked past him to 
the door and threw it open. The man 
who swung round savagely on Graves 
was no longer the mild-mannered ac- 
ceptor of reconstruction and the new 
era, but the leader of that renowned 
fire-eating cavalry regiment known as 
Langley’s Lambs. His eves blazed 
like live coals. 

“Get out of heah !” 

“Sah!” 

“Get out of heah, IT say. Quick, be- 
fore I break ev'ay bone in your black 
hody.” 

The doctrine of the political equality 
of the colored race which the colonel 
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had been enunciating so persistently 
during the past year had given place 
to the training and the instincts of a 
life-time of slaveholding. He saw be- 
fore him “Tolliver’s boy Tom” blandly 
proposing to him a course of dishonor 
to serve a petty grudge of his own, and 
his eye roamed longingly to a hickory 
sapling a country client had inadver- 
tently left on the office table that 
morning. Unfortunately for himself, 
Mr. Graves chose that moment to as- 
sert his new-found right to freedom of 
speech. 

“Sah, I reminds yo’ that I is a citi- 
zen of this yere country jess the same 
as yo’se’f; ev’n mo’ so, since yo’ were 
a traitor. Toby shore the gov’ment 
has consented to ovahlook yo’ pas’ del- 
iquescence at my profound instigation, 
but yo’ mus’ show evidence of repent- 
ance’—the colonel’s hand dropped to 
the table quietly—‘“‘yo’ mus’ tek a seat 
at the mohners’ bench an’ be a seeker, 
sah. Neow, this yere Tolliver aint 
nothin’ but a mossback rebel an’ a 
pusillanimous thief, ’cos 4 

Mr. Graves stopped, warned at last, 
but he was too late. Langley had for- 
gotten their later differences and re- 
membered only his boy friend Hal Tol- 
liver, who had pulled him out of the 
White River when he was drowning, 
and the gallant major who had ridden 
with him at Helena, Pea Ridge, and 
Chickamauga. 

“Don’t yo’ dass touch me, sah,” 
screamed Graves, backing to the door. 
“Don’t yo’ do it. [ll cut yo’ heart out, 
fo’ suah. I aint a-gwine to low no 
white man to—Ouch! Quit! Fo’ de 
Lawd, I wont nevah no mo’—Ouch! 
Sho’s yo’ bawn, I was jess funnin’. 
Yo’ done killed me, Marse Langley.” 

The colonel tossed aside the hickory 
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and smiled down ruefully at the writh- 
grovelling politician huddled at 
his feet. He had already broken with 
the friends of his past and now on his 
office floor lay his wrecked future. He 


ing, 


knew he had just made himself a hope- 
less political impossibility. But he did 
not mind that, for he was profoundly 
weary of reconstruction politics. What 
hurt him was that by his own hand he 
had destroyed the last fragment of the 
new theory of life he had built for 
himself out of the ashes of the past. 
He had come back from the war 
ready to adapt himself to new condi- 
He believed in schools for the 
negroes to fit them for the citizenship 
which he 


tions. 


foresaw must come. He 
argued with his friends that the only 
safe thing was to grant the franchise 
to the negroes under certain educa- 
tional qualifications. 


progress, in the development of the 


He believed in 


new South regardless of the condi- 
tions which had prevailed in the old. 
In the eager pursuit of these things he 
had tried to forget the animosities of 
the past and had hurried back into the 
political arena with  large-hearted 
His charity had extend- 
ed even to the carpet-baggers so far 


he ypefulness. 


as to believe they were working with 

him for the best good of the country. 
Meanwhile his friends watched his 

course in amazement. To Tolliver his 


seemed a _ deilection from 
honor and a compromise with prin- 


ciple, and he told his friend so, hotly. 


position 


Others of the irreconcilables went so 
far as to say that he had sold himself 
to the mammon of unrighteousness. 
After a 
grown too proud to make further ad- 
The breach widened till he 
For himself 


few rebuffs Langley had 


vances. 
faced 


social ostracism. 
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he could stand even that, but it cut 
him to the heart that he must bring 
this on his daughter Nondice, since his 
son’s death at Gettysburg the only 
pledge that remained to him of his 
dead wife. 

His life had been threatened again 
and again by the young fire-eaters of 
the “invisible empire.”” He had paid 
no attention to their notices save to 
look more sharply to the condition of 
Night riders of the Ku- 
Klux had more than once made an 
attack on him, and one family still 
nursed a hot-headed young man who 
had been carried back from a midnight 
raid with one of Langley’s bullets in 


his weapons. 


his leg. 

To make matters worse the Colonel 
had lately been much harassed with 
doubts as to the wisdom of his posi- 
tion. The Utopian solution of the 
matter which had once been so plain 
to him was now becoming every day 
more unlikely. He saw the former 
masters disfranchised and the voting 
power conferred on a mass of ignorant 
their slaves. 
He saw corruption everywhere and 


negroes who had been 
apparently none willing or able to 
The of his old 
friends was slipping from them by 


check it. property 
exorbitant taxation, and he wondered 
where it was all going to end. 

Colonel Langley thought of these 
things sadly as he locked his office 
At the foor 
cf the stairs he came on Major Tolli- 


and passed into the street. 


ver and a group of former confeder- 
ate officers telling war stories. Most 
of them had been in Langley’s regi- 
ment, but they had no word for him 
now. They drew aside from him as 
though he had the plague. He would 


have given all he possessed in the 
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world for the right to join freely with 
them, but he knew they were more bit- 
ter toward him than to one of the car- 
pet-baggers, because they looked on 
him as a renegade and a traitor. They 
shut him out from the memory of the 
cause he had loved and fought for at 
their side. He passed them with head 


held high, but with a heavy heart. 


* * K * 


The note of the mocking bird and 
blue jay was stilled, and the hanging 
nest of the oriole swayed gently in the 
breeze without sign of life. At in- 
tervals the hoarse croaking of the 
frogs from the cane brake filled the 
night. The girdled trees in the cot- 
ton field on the “yon side the sleugh” 
cast long wavering shadows from 
their bare dead branches, and looked 
as ghostly in the moonlight as the un- 
earthly, white-draped figures which 
stole over the fence and silently fol- 
lowed the footpath which led through 
the swamp. 

On the wide verandah of his house 
Colonel Langley smoked a last pipe 
before retiring. He was in a sombre 
mood, and looked over wistfully at the 
slight, graceful figure of the young 
girl who sat by his side. She re- 
minded him so vividly of her mother 
as he had known her twenty vears he- 
fore, that presently he forgot his pipe 
and let it go out while his mind wan- 
dered in the bypaths of memory. Hal 
Tolliver and he had been married on 
the same night to friends as devoted 
as themselves. Their two sons had 
been within a month of the same age 
and had heen inseparable since the 
time they could toddle across from 
one plantation to the other. Fathers 
and sons had fought side by side 


throughout the war. Now his boy lay 
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dead in an unknown grave on the fiel: 
of Gettysburg, and Dick Tolliver was 
learning to believe that his father’s 
lifelong friend was a timeserver. Th: 
young fellow had used to be a con 
stant visitor at the house, but of late 
he had entirely ceased his visits. Or 
his daughter’s account the desertion 
of the lad had cut him deeply. He did 
not know that the proud young girl 
had demanded of her lover a greatet 
belief in her father than he could give 
—an assurance that he was right not 
only in intent, but also in deed, and 
that she had given him his dismissal 
because he could not approve the 
course of the Colonel. 

He was awakened from his reverie 
by a pair of warm young arms about 
his neck and a soft cheek nestling 
The Colonel sighed again 
as he knocked the ashes out of his pipe 
and put it in his pocket. 


against his. 


I*‘rom across the brake a single shot 


rang out and echoed through the 
night. Yet a while, and a scattering 


volley followed. Colonel Langley dis- 
engaged himself hurriedly from the 
arms of his daughter. 

“It’s that nigger Graves—they're 
killing him,” he explained, and ran 
into the house to get his rifle from the 
forked limbs nailed to the wall on 
which it rested. 

“TL reckon [ bettah put across and 
see if tha’ ain't anything I can do,” he 
called to Nondice as he ran along the 
corduroy road which led to the swamp. 

A score of men in the grotesque 
habiliments of the Ku-Klux Klan had 
disposed themselves about the house 
for the capture of Graves. They were 
already battering on the doors, but 
shots from inside 


several ineffective 


had warned them to expect resistance. 
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One or two unmasked figures lounged 
about the fringe of the woods in front 
of the house, neither assisting the 
attack nor interfering with it. Among 
these was Dick Tolliver. He had been 
attracted by the noise of the firing, 
and stood watching events with a cool 
aloofness. He would be no party to 
the killing, but he would not lift a 
hand to save Graves. The legislator 
and his kind had stolen by means of 
law all the property left the planters 
after the war. The young Captain 
thought of all the rich black bottom 
land, good for a bale of cotton to the 
acre and more, that used to belong to 
his father in the old days; then of the 
few acres of red washed-out, worn-out 
hillside, too poor to raise anything but 
thin, scrubby corn, that still remained 
to him unmortgaged; and thinking of 
this he smiled cynically at the retribu- 
tion about to fall on the negro. 

The front door burst from its hinges 
and a dozen men rushed pell-mell into 
the house. A tall negress confronted 
them undauntedly with a rifle in her 
hands, and warned them back. She 
was the wife of the man they were 
seeking, and she fronted them with a 
scornful audacity that checked them 
an instant. Then the tide rolied for- 
ward and swept her with it. 

They searched the house from top 
to bottom without finding him, nor 
could they get a word of information 
from his faithful wife, who stood with 
folded arms and watched them. At 
last, beneath a loose plank of the floor, 
they found the cowering wretch. A 
rope was thrown around his neck and 
he was dragged into the yard, many 
eager hands tugging at the rope. 

From the skirt of the sleugh came 
running a man, with gray hair flow- 





ing free and eyes alight with the fire 
of battle. He flung himself between 
Graves and the avengers, ordering 
them sternly back. These men had 
been in the regiment which he had 
commanded for years, and instinctive- 
ly they gave ground at his command. 
Langley took advantage of their sur- 
prise to cut the rope and back with 
the negro to the porch. Then a roar 
of anger broke from the Klan at the 
man who had dared to balk them of 
their prey. They remembered his de- 
sertion of their cause and threatened 
with bitter curses to now wipe the 
score clear. Meanwhile the brave, 
gray-haired old man covered them 
steadily with his rifle. 

“Fo’ Gawd’s sake, Marse Langley, 
don’ let ’em git me,” moaned the ter- 
ror-stricken wretch, crouching on the 
porch behind the Colonel. “I gwine 
to defeat that school bill they-all so set 
against. O Gawd, keep Abraham 
Lincoln Graves frum the Ku-Klux. I 
aims to be a good niggah frum this 
night. Yass, indeed, Lawd. I prom- 
ises to git religion if yo’ stands by me 
this once—jess this onct. I wont 
nevah pester yo’ agin. O yere they air 
a-comin’. Fo’ the good Lawd’s sake, 
Cunnel, stan’ by me. I ain’t holdin’ 
no gredge fer that whuppin’ yo’ guv 
me. I p’intedly loves yo’ fer it, ’cos 
I know I was a needin’ the bud right 
smart. I’m aimin’ not to devil ary 
mo’ in politics, sah. I aspects to res- 
ignate frum the legislature, fer true.” 

“Come outer there, Colonel Lang- 
ley, lessen yeou wants we-all should 
shoot yeou tew,” cried Buck Pettis. 

The Colonel seized the moment to 
promise, on behalf of the negro, that 
the bill should be defeated. He made 
Graves solemnly swear after him to 




















work against it. But the men had 
gone so far they refused to be content 
with anything less than the life of the 
negro. Colonel Langley stood firm. 

“Ve’ay well,” cried Buck savagely. 
“Jess as you like. We'uns will send 
yeou erlang uv the nigger.” 

“No you won't,’ drawled a voice 
behind him. 

Pettis turned as if he had been shot. 
Dick Tolliver walked past him and 
ranged himself beside the Colonel. 

“Well, if thet hain’t the derndest 
trick,” ejaculated Pettis. 

Dick Tolliver had been swept into a 
quick revulsion of feeling toward the 
man he had so often ridden behind. 
His father might have a quarrel be- 
yond healing with Langley, but his 
father’s son would not stand by and 
see these night-riders shoot the old 
man down. No, he remembered a cer- 
tain sultry day at Chickamauga when 
his regiment rode through fire against 
the Union lines. Dick had been shot at 
the ebb of the charge just after a bri- 
gade of blue-coated troopers had burst 
on their lines to hurl them back again. 
One moment he was riding with gray 
figures all about him, the next he lay 
alone on the ground, scarce a hundred 
yards from the Federal lines, with a 
bullet through his thigh. Then came 
a solitary rider through the smoke 
straight toward him, leaped from his 
horse and lifted him to the saddle, and 
galloped back amid a storm of cheers 
from both lines. The man who had 
ridden back for him was the colonel of 
his regiment, and he was the same 
man who now held the porch against a 
score of infuriated, hot-blooded raid- 
ers. Dick resolved to stop the murder 
at all costs. The old man might 
preach sedition to the niggers till the 
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crack of doom for him, he was re- 
solved not to have to tell a certain girl 
he knew and loved that he had let her 
father be killed before his eyes. 

There was something in the situa- 
tion that reminded these unread and 
not very imaginative renters of the old 
days in camp when they were all fight- 
ing together for the lost cause, some- 
thing in the sight of their old colonel 
and young captain, standing with head 
thrown back, side by side, to withstand 
their attack that was suggestive of the 
forlorn hope Langley’s Lambs had of- 
ten led. Unaccountably there stirred 
in them the impulse to let out the well- 
known rebel yell. Tobe Meadows had 
been Captain Dick Tolliver’s orderly, 
and now he tossed his shapeless felt 
hat into the air with a cheer. 

And so it happened that Major Tol- 
liver, hurrying through the woods to 
keep his son out of mischief (for a 
frightened negro had told him that 
Captain Dick was lynching Graves), 
heard the rebel yell flung into the air 
again and again; and fearing it meant 
trouble, he pushed on the more rapidly. 

sut when the sweet strains of Dixie 
floated to him through the night he 
was puzzled as well as alarmed. 

He reached the scene to see a terri- 
fied negro with a rope still around his 
neck slinking away into the cypress 
brake and a swarm of ghost-like Ku- 
Kluxers giving a reception to his son 
Dick and Colonel Langley. Many of 
them had thrown aside their hoods, 
and he recognized several of the old 
regiment. Something choked up in 
the major’s throat as he went forward 
to shake hands with the colonel. 

“Seems like old times, Dick, before 
these blame politics cut in between us. 
Reckon I was too impatient with you. 
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Come to think of it, I was wrong all 
the way through. To hear me talk a 
man might have allowed the war 


wasn’t yet ended. If you say so, the 
boy and I will come up and talk over 
that mortgage to-morrow.” 

The colonel laughed happily out of 
a radiant face. 

“Shucks! T was more to blame than 


MIDNIGHT IN THE CANON 





you, Hal. Hadn't any mo’ sense than 
to think I could make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear. Cayn’t you and Dick 
come right up to the house now? Non- 
dice would like right smart to see you. 
But we'll have to talk about something 
else besides the mortgage. Tha’ isn’t 
anything to say about it. I burnt the 
confounded thing to-day.” 


Midnight in the Canon 


By DuVal Warwick 


ITHIN, the glowing cone-coals light the room, 


Without, the compact darkness closes in, 


And thrusting wind-gusts make sharp, shaking din 


At pane and door; whence, whooping through the gloom 


Like braves upon a raid they bear the boom 


Of brooding storm. 


Silence, and then a thin 


Keen lightning bolt stabs with its javelin 


Yon rocky height. 


The torrent’s chafe and din 


Is hushed in the fierce following roar, and soon 


Rap, rap, with thousand knuckles knocks the hail. 


The cabin rocks with wind-waves, and the crisp 


Of lightning snaps and stings, when lo! no lisp 


Of storm is heard, and ‘neath the silv’ring moon 


The new-dropt snow spreads o’er the range its veil. 




















The Evolution of Beautiful 


Stockbridge 


By Mrs. H. M. Plunkett 


HEN and where did this 
evolution begin? It had 
its origin in the mind of 
of a lady, who had seen 

in some mount of vision a pattern ac- 
cording to which she believed Stock- 
bridge could be fashioned. In 1853, 
when Miss Mary G. Hopkins preached 
her crusade of beautification, she had 
an ordinary, straggling, unkempt 
country town to begin upon. ‘There 
were no sidewalks save the narrow 
foot-paths following the natural con- 
formation of the ground, up hill and 
down dale. The public highways par- 
ticipated in the same lack of “grade,” 
with muddy hollows here and there, 
and flourishing borders of weeds on 
either side, and occasional garbage 
heaps that slowly exuded their per- 
nicious miasms into the surrounding 
air. There were but few shade trees, 
and the most shocking feature of all 
was the graveyard, which was directly 
on the main street, wholly without 
paths, and outlined by a three-rail 
fence, so defective that wandering cat- 
tle could and did break through and 
browse. The present generation, ac- 
customed to our well-kept cemeteries, 
can form no adequate conception of 
the apathy and indifference manifested 
by our forefathers for the burial places 
of their dead. A grave once made, its 
occupant in it, and a headstone placed, 
the surviving relatives seldom visited 





beside it. 


it till another was made 
Whittier says: 
“Our vales are sweet with fern and rose, 
Our hills are maple-crowned ; 


But not from these our fathers chose 
The village burying-ground.” 


The dreariest spot in all the land 
To death they set apart; 

With scanty grace from Nature’s hand 
And none from that of Art. 


“For thus our fathers testified,— 
That he might read who ran 

The emptiness of human pride, 
The nothingness of man.” 


Now so much care is bestowed on 
them that they are very attractive 
spots. Forty years ago Fanny Kem- 
ble said: “The Americans take you 
into their cemeteries to amuse you,” 
not realizing that they were at that 
period the best examples of landscape 
gardening extant among a people who 
emigrate “in the line of green,” and 
whose inmost souls yearn for land- 
scape beauty. 

In spite of this neglect, there was 
so much natural beauty in Stock- 
bridge that G. P. R. James, the English 
novelist, chose it as a home for his de- 
clining years, saying that he “had 
known many localities where indi- 
vidual features constituting landscape 
pageantry were vastly more imposing, 
but nowhere had he seen the most de- 
sirable of them all grouped in a com- 
bination so charming and complete.” 
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The judicious visitor to Stockbridge 
will make his entry over the “Field 
Hill,” for thus can he discern its natu- 
ral beauty in perfection. All students 
of the literature of the last century 
remark the dearth of appreciation of 
natural scenery, but certainly there 
were some souls sensitive to it, and in 
the year 1786 Miss Morton, of New 
York, who afterwards became the wife 
of the first Josiah Quincy—president 
of Harvard College—paid a visit to 
Madame Dwight, who occupied a 
house on “The Hill.” She probably 
arrived at nightfall, and so was un- 
prepared for the vision that greeted 
her eyes in the morning. She writes: 
“The morning after our arrival, on 
opening the window-shutters, the 
beautiful view of the valley of the 
Housatonic, softened by the wreaths 
of mist which were rising and dissi- 
pating over the mountain in the beams 
of the morning sun, burst on my de- 
lighted vision. 

“Tt seemed to me like a sight of 
fairy land. I cried out, ‘Oh, Madame 
Dwight, it looks like the happy vale 
of Abyssinia! There are the river and 
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AT THE RAILROAD STATION 





Why did you never 


the mountains. 
tell me how beautiful it was?’ 

“My friend seemed surprised at my 
enthusiasm. Familiar as had been the 
prospect to her, she scarcely realized 
how beautiful it was, and though she 
shared my pleasure, could not sym- 
pathize in the rapture the 
awakened in my mind.” 

During the decade 1840-1850 there 
had been an awakening in Berkshire 
in regard to horticulture and floricul- 
ture. Prof. Albert Hopkins had estab- 
lished his beautiful garden in Will- 
iamstown; his brother, Mark, the 
president of the College, had pro- 
duced his fine discourse on “The Con- 
nection Between Taste and Morals,” 
and a Berkshire horticultural society 
had been formed—rural esthetics 
were in the air; and in 1850 Pittsfield 
had established a Rural Cemetery, at 
the dedication of which Dr. Holmes, 
then a summer resident there, recited 
a poem, in which he says: 


scene 


“Spirit of Beauty! let thy graces blend 
With loveliest Nature all that Art can 
lend.” 


All these influences were not lost 


























on the susceptible soul of Miss Mary 
G. Hopkins, a woman of rare stead- 
fastness of purpose, and she exempli- 
fied David Dudley Field’s remark that 
“all enterprises of reform have re- 
ceived their start and impetus from 
one, or at most a very few persons.” 
The action she took is thus described 
by Mr. E. W. B. Canning, who for 
thirty-five years was the faithful sec- 
retary of the Laurel Hill Association. 
This was by no.means her first altru- 
istic effort, for she was often seen on 
horseback laden with a bag of com- 
forts for sundry sick and needy ones, 
but the summer of 1853 was one of 
unusual stir in Stockbridge. 


“The professional man at his studies,—the 
merchant behind his counter,—the me- 
chanic in his shop,—the farmer in his field, 
and even the children on their way to or 
from school were repeatedly interviewed 
by a lady on horseback—she was the em- 
bodiment of, the gospel of zsthetics, whose 
daily journeys over the high and by-ways 
were in advocacy of beautifying the town. 
Her earnestness and enthusiasm secured 
her listeners wherever she went. Her 
words were brief, pointed, zealous, and ef- 
fective; their purport was, ‘Men, women, 
and children of Stockbridge; God has made 
for us a beautiful world, are you aware of 
it? Berkshire is a glorious portion of it, 
do you know it? Stockbridge is the jewel 
of Berkshire, do you know that? Will you 
take the hint which the God of Nature has 
given you in the beauty of your surround- 
ings, and make them more beautiful? If 
so, lend hands, and teams, and tools, and 
by your combined action it shall be done. 
I want your aid in resolve, in labor, in 
money; come each, come all, to Laurel Hill 
on August 24th, where we will tell you our 
flans. Let us make Stockbridge the para- 
dise of towns—the joy of the whole 
earth.’ ” 


On the 22d of August notices were 
posted in the public places, inviting all 
citizens to assemble on Laurel Hill, to 
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take measures for the regular improve- 
ment of the burying ground, the 
streets, the walks, and the public 
grounds. The meeting was held, and 
addresses were made by Hon. D. D. 
Field, Rev. Dr. Hopkins, Hon. Theo- 
dore Sedgwick, Edward Tompkins, 
Esq., Hon. J. Z. Goodrich, Rev. Henry 
M. Field, Rev. Louis Dwight, Charles 
Sedgwick, Esq., Rev. B. Fowler and 
others. It was decided to organize a 
society, and in accordance with the 
laws of Massachusetts the association 
was formed on September 3, 1853, “for 
the purpose of ornamenting the public 
streets and squares of the town by 
planting and cultivating ornamental 
trees,” etc. The twenty-two men and 
seven women who thus “organized” 
took the name of The Laurel Hill As- 
sociation, from one of the most unique 
features of the scenery of Stockbridge. 
Few towns have such a bit of unsoph- 
isticated nature in close proximity to 
its streets. This eminence is directly 
on the main thoroughfare, and is 
formed by a small mountain on the 
summit of which, and in the interior 
of a grove, is a perpendicular mass of 
rock; and except for the making of a 
road to the rostrum at the base of the 
rock and the cutting of underbrush, all 
still exists in a primeval state. With 
cunning concealment of their art, its 
proprietors have made a rostrum ap- 
proached by rustic steps, as if Nature 
herself had expected that on each 
twenty-fourth of August some gifted 
man would ascend them and give a 
stimulating and uplifting address. It 
was within the shadows of this forest 
that the Indians held their councils 
and smoked their pipes of peace, and 
here they roasted in barbecue the ox 
presented to them by Washington him- 


LAUREL HILL 


self, in recognition of their services 
in the Revolutionary War. Laurel Hill 
was given by the heirs of Judge Sedg- 
wick to the town of Stockbridge in 
1834, but a town hardly knows what 
to do with a mountain, and after one 
incendiary fire on it, the Laurel Hill 
Association obtained a deed of it from 
the Sedgwick heirs in 1866, and in it 
rests the authority to care for it and to 
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say to what uses it shall or shall not 
be put. 


The first practical step was to pro- 
vide some of that money, which “an- 
swereth all things,” and Miss Hopkins 
announced that six hundred dollars 
could be depended upon for a working 
fund, one hundred of it having been 


pledged in labor. The association 
then appointed an executive commit- 











on 
\it- 








tee, and from the fact that one com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with a 
road-maker concerning the grade of 
the road, the water courses and street 
crossings; another to study trees and 
hedge material for the graveyard, etc., 
we may realize how unformed Stock- 
bridge then was. It was a winter of 
preparation, and in 1854 active opera- 
tions began. Downing’s Rural Es- 
says were wisely adopted as a guide in 
hedge-planting. The association at 
once provided for the intellectual life 
of the community by determining to 
invite some able man to address them 
at each of their annual meetings. At 
these meetings many poems have been 
read and much bright talk from tem- 
porary sojourners has been given, fol- 
lowing addresses by many notable peo- 
ple. some of the subjects being: “ Ar- 
boriculture,” by B. G. Northrup; “The 
Higher Education We May Derive 
From Nature,” by Mr. Henry Alden: 
“Methods of Making Our Homes 
Beautiful,” 


“Village Improvement 


Societies in Their Educational Bear- 


ings,’ “Trees,” ‘‘Homes,” and ‘The 
Village Green.” These addresses con- 
stitute an education in themselves, 
and Miss Hopkins accurately meas- 
ured the power of the human voice, 
with an earnest personality behind it, 
to uplift and inspire, when she insisted 
on the value of this feature. She never 
rested till seats were provided for the 
listeners on the Hill, and the last touch 
for comfort was given by providing an 
awning to protect the eves of the 
speaker from the level rays of the 
westering sun. Here, in a natural pul- 
pit, have been given the forty-three 
addresses that have materially helped 
on the beautification, which may be 
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said to revolve as it were about Laurel 
Hill as a sort of natural pivot. 

The executive committee, which 
was to hold meetings at least once 
a month during the summer, was 
cleverly divided into sections, to each 
of which was assigned the oversight of 
a portion of the town. Of course, Mr. 
X. was not going to be outdone by 
Messrs. Y. and Z.,and soon a generous 
rivalry in vigilance sprang up. Then 
a plan, too elaborate to be given here 
in detail, was evolved, by which every 
man, woman and child might become 
a member of the society. Mr. Cyrus 
Field sent fifty dollars to be offered as 
prizes, in sums of ten dollars each, in 
whatever way might best serve the 
purposes of the association; M. Pom- 
eroy, of Missouri, sent two hundred 
dollars to be applied to the improve- 
ments of the burying-ground, and 
Miss Hopkins, by whom this donation 
came, was “set over” the improvements 
in and around the cemetery. It is not 
always that the enthusiasm that can 
inspire others is united with a sound, 
practical judgment, but this lady was 
mistress of that system of economics 
that does not consist wholly in “going 
without,” but desires the best things 
and makes sure of getting one’s 
money’s worth while securing them, 
and her vigilance never suffered any 
relaxation. 

Fifty cents was to be paid for every 
tree set before July 1, 1855, in places 
designated by the committee on the 
grounds of the Congregational Church, 
said trees to be any of our forest trees, 
such as elm, maple, pine, etc., each not 
less than ten feet in height, and the 
evergreens not less than six. A silver 
cup was to be given to the planter of 
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the best fifteen trees; six dollars 
to the planter of the next best, and tei 
dollars to the planter of the best fifteen 
fruit trees or ornamental trees outside 
the Plain; and ten dollars to the 
maker of the longest and best side- 
walk. One kind-hearted. citizen—the 
father of the man who the 
faithful treasurer—set a long row of 
cherry trees just outside his farm 
fence “for the birds and the boys,” 
and there they stand 
1880, Mr. Cyrus Field offered a 
prize of one hundred dollars “for the 
greatest improvement of premises,” 
and it was awarded to Henry Van 


was 


to-day. In 


Loan, “whose neat house and grounds 
redeemed from a swamp by assiduous 
toil, in spite of limited resources and 
a permanent lameness, as a home for 
his aged mother, has won the admira- 
tion of all.” 

In 1855 the leading physician of the 
town was made the general superin- 
tendent of the operations of the so- 
ciety, for a “reasonable compensa- 
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tion,” for though full of public spirit 
and civic pride, he could not afford to 
do the work for nothing, but his prac- 
tice called him to all sections of the 
town and his vigilant eye would be apt 
to discover the vandals who girdled 
defaced bridges, and_ broke 

He became the president of 
the society and remained such as long 
as he lived. 


trees, 
lamps. 


The spirit of improvement was now 
thoroughly awake, and the ideal of the 
association was thus set forth at the 
annual meeting : 

“We mean to work till every street shall 
be graded, every side-walk shaded, every 
noxious weed eradicated, every water- 
course laid and perfected, and every nook 
and corner short, till Art 
combined with Nature shall have rendered 


our town the most beautiful and attractive 


beautified,—in 


spot in our ancient commonwealth.” 

The spirit of rural betterment so 
pervaded the air, that great improve- 
ments were made also in the churches, 
and a mortuary chapel was built in the 


cemetery. Each department clamored 
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At first the 
effort was directed to tree 
planting, 423 trees being set in the first 
year, many of them by children and 
some by parents on behalf of some par- 
ticular child. Sidewalks and _ foot 
bridges could wait. Eventually there 
were about 1,700 trees planted in or- 
iginal positions, many more replacing 


for “an appropriation.” 
greatest 


dead ones, and the society was the 
“procuring cause” of the planting of 
many others by private parties, one 
newly made half-mile of sidewalk be- 
ing wholly shaded by trees planted by 
the abuttors, many private door-yards 
also sharing in the general furore, till 
in 1878 it was found necessary to cut 
down some trees that too greatly shut 
out the sunlight. 


The dream of the 
secretary of the associacion was that 
every highway should be shaded by 


trees on either side of the road to the 
town line. This is not yet quite re- 


alized. There was no reckless destruc- 


tion of even infirm trees; if any de- 
caying limb was seen on any of the 
ancient trees, a solemn consultation 
was held as to who could best be en- 
It was not 
turned over to incompetent persons 
who sometimes think they know much 
better what shape a tree should have 
than its Creator—and cut 


trusted with its removal. 


and saw 
what should be a graceful elm, into the 
semblance of an attenuated feather- 
duster, or still worse treat it after a 
fashion indignantly described by Dr. 
Holmes when, in 1830, there had been 
a general pruning of the trees around 
Harvard College: 
“Go on, fair Science; soon to thee 
Shall nature yield her idle boast; 
Her vulgar fingers formed a tree, 
But thou hast trained it to a post.” 


In 1855 the association planted a 
hedge of Norway spruce around the 
cemetery, had paths made, and monu- 
ments and headstones reset. At this 


THE CEMETERY 
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time the Sedgwicks secured a literal 
God’s acre, and surrounding it with a 
hedge erected one of the most interest- 
ing family burying plots to be found 
between the which 
many pilgrims come each year to visit 
the grave of Miss Catherine—the first 
American woman to achieve interna- 
tional fame as a writer. She sleeps 
surrounded by heroes and sages of her 
own race and by 
her side lies the 
faithful 
Mum Bet. Very 
soon the town co- 
operated in the 
construction of 
an iron and stone 
fence around the 
whole cemetery, 
and finally a per- 
manent superin- 
tendent 
hired. 
The secret of 
the success of the 
association was 
careful attention 
to detail; no item 
of expenditure 
was too small 
to be attended 
te. ES 


two oceans—to 


negress 


was 


wood 
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edges of the roads trimmed and remo\ 

ing weeds, gently remonstrating wit! 

rubbish-dumpers, and those who le: 
their animals pass unattended throug! 
the streets, after the abolition of fences 
-—a matter of individual volition. By 
careful deference to all legal rights 
and the exercise of gentle tact, th 
town was induced to eke out the funds 
of the society in many points, and ther: 
never was any 
serious friction. 
One of the minor 
evils to be rem- 
edied was the 
throwing of 
papers carelessly 
about. Notices 
asking people to 
avoid the prac- 
tice were posted 
about the town. 
but after various 
experiments in 
offering rewards 
for gathering 
them in, the so- 
ciety decided . to 
regularly hire 
this bit of public 
housekeeping 
Much 


amusement 


done. 


was 


THE GRAVE OF CATHERINE SEDGWICK 


was cut 
Laurel Hill, it 
proceeds used to buy “protections” for 
exposed trees. The grading and con- 
struction of sidewalks began; here a 
strip, and there a strip, and the experi- 
enced know that of all rural opera- 
tions the digging, sifting, carting and 
distributing of gravel eats up money 
fastest; but, little by little, it was ac- 
complished, and being done, the asso- 
ciation charged itself with keeping the 


on 


was sold, and its 





caused by an 
line, of Mr. H. D. 
Sedgwick, the present president, who. 
in leaving the postoffice carelessly tor: 
off the cover from a newspaper and 
It was spied by some 
observant eye, and promptly mailed to 


offence in this 


tossed it down. 


him. 

In 1858, Miss Hopkins became Mrs 
John Z. Goodrich, but this occurrenc« 
certainly caused no abatement of in- 
terest in what may be called her public 














housekeeping. At each meeting she 
had some neglect to call attention to, or 
some improvement to suggest. 

When the Civil War came on, the 
association devoted all its energies, 
time and money to the aid of the 
soldiers from Stockbridge, one hun- 
dred and thirty-four of whom had gone 
to the front. During this period 
enough was spent for the town to keep 
the sidewalks in order, but as soon as 
the war closed, the association returned 
to its former work. The ten interven- 
ing years had begun to tell in the 
growth of the trees. Meantime a pub- 
lic water supply had been introduced, 
so that now the fountains that had 
heen given to the society could achieve 
their destiny ; a fine building had been 
given by Mr. Goodrich to contain the 
library, presented to the town by an- 
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other son of Berkshire, and other pro- 
gressive steps had been taken. 

Mrs. Goodrich was greatly dis- 
tressed by the neglected corner of a 
pasture which “gave” on the street, in 
which the Stockbridge Indians had 
buried their dead, and now that the 
thrifty hedge, fine iron and stone fence 
and careful tending, had made _ the 
cemetery an attractive spot, this neg- 
lect seemed all the worse by contrast. 
The natives were part of the State, and 
before 1734 were scattered in the 
towns of Stockbridge, Great Barring- 
ton and Sheffield. Very few white 
men had any intercourse with them, 
though the ubiquitous curse of savage 
tribes, the whiskey seller, had found 
them out. In this case he was a Dutch- 
man from over the border of “York 
State.” In 1734, Rev. Samuel Hop- 
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kins, of West Springfield, was greatly 
moved on behalf of these “souls to be 
saved,” and he called on Col. John 
Stoddard, of Northampton, one of the 
Indian commissioners of the Province, 
in regard to their betterment. They 
conferred with Stephen Williams, of 
Longmeadow, and applied to the 
Indian commissioners at Boston, who 
held funds of the “Society for the Pro- 
motion of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” and who then asked Messrs. 
Hopkins and Williams to visit the 
Indians. Their sachem, Konkapot, ex- 
pressed his personal willingness to be 
taught, but wanted an expression ot 
opinion from his people around a reg- 
ulation council fire. It took place in 
the “Great Wigwam” in Barrington 
on June 8, 1734, where the reverend 
emissaries had arrived after two days’ 
toil through the “howling wilderness 
and one night lodging in the forest.” 
For four days the project was dis- 
cussed. Konkapot was a remarkable 
man, and would be so rated by civil- 
ized standards. He was indorsed as 
“a strictly temperate man, very just 
and upright in his dealings; a man of 
prudence and industrious in business.”’ 
The second Indian in influence was 
fond of Dutch whiskey, and, having 
been approached by its sellers, it was 
a hard task to win his consent; but at 
last he gave it, and to the end of his 
:;life was faithful to his temperance 
pledge. A unanimous vote finally 
crowned the request that they should 
receive a Christian teacher, who was 
found in the person of Mr. John Ser- 
geant, then a tutor in Yale College. 
He began his. work in October, and the 
Indians gathered material and built a 
small rude church and school-house. 
The dusky worshippers were sum- 
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MEMORIAL TOWER 


moned by a conch shell. Now on the 
spot where their rude edifice stood 
is a fine tower of blue stone erected by 
Hon. D. D. Field, with this inscription : 

“This Memcrial Tower marks the spot 
where stood the little Church in the 
Wilderness, in which John Sergeant 
preached to the Indians.” 

In place of the conch shell is a full 
chime of bells. Four families moved 
from other parts of Massachusetts to 
form the nucleus of a missionary set- 
tlement, and then and there was in- 
augurated an experiment in “benevo- 
lent assimilation” not without its 
moral for the statesmen of the present 
day. They built their homes on. the 
Hill, while the Indians were scattere | 
in the meadows along the river, where 
























the women cultivated little patches of 
corn, while the men were fishing and 
hunting. The scattered remnants of 
the tribes were concentrated, in Stock- 
bridge, and were to be taught agricul- 
ture and housekeeping. Mr. Sergeant 
had the satisfaction of receiving eleven 
into the church, and nine were bap- 
tized during the first year. The con- 
verts pledged themselves to abstain 
from intoxicants. In 1736 Gover- 
nor Belcher desired to see some of 
the Indians and their pastor took a 
delegation to Boston, where they 
made such a favorable impression 
that the provincial legislature or- 
dered a church 30 x 40 feet to be 
erected, also a suitable schoolhouse. 
The “Mission House” on the Hill is 
still standing. Mr. Sergeant was 
able to preach without an interpre- 
ter in two years. His death occurred 


after fifteen years of strenuous 
labor. 
The fame of the mission drew 


other Indians till they numbered 
four hundred. They were admitted 
to all the privileges of citizenship, 
and their many-syllabled names ap- 
pear on the church and town rec- 
cords as deacons, select men, asses- 
sors, constables, etc. Berkshire be- 
ing a frontier region, they were oi 
than of forts 
in protecting the settlements from the 


more value a line 
incursions of the French and hostile 


Indians. In 1755 Governor Shirley 
had nearly every warrior in his expe- 
dition against Niagara. In the Revolu- 
tion they were invaluable as scouts to 
the regular troops, two companies of 
them fighting through all the war. At 
the end of fifty years the white popula- 
tion had so increased, and had bought 


so much of the original allotments of 
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land, that they preponderated in every 
way, and the Indians accepted gladly 
an invitation from the Oneidas to re- 
move to a township in Central New 
York. But their nomadic instincts in 
the end conquered, and repeated re- 
movals have taken them to White 
River, in Ohio; Green Bay, Michigan ; 
Lake Winnebago, and lastly to Shaw- 


nee County, Wisconsin, where two 


THE INDIAN BURIAL GROUND 


hundred and fifty of them compose a 
little Christian community, ministered 
to by a native pastor. Through all 
their wanderings they have preserved 
a two-volume copy of the Scriptures. 
sent to them by Rev. Dr. Ayscough, 
chaplain to the Prince of Wales. When 
remonstrated with because Mr. Ser- 
geant was a dissenter, he replied, 
“What if he be a dissenter? He is a 
good man, and that is everything. It 
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is time these distinctions should be laid 
aside, and the partition wall thrown 
down. I love all good alike, 
whether churchmen or _ dissenters.” 
The Laurel Hill Association acquired 


the title to the land where the Indian 


men 


dead were buried. Mrs. Goodrich col- 
lected money enough from the people 
in the town to supplement what the 
associaton felt justified in expending, 
and in 1877 a monument was erected. 
It is a most unique structure, a taper- 
ing monolith of unhewn stone, on a 
firm foundation surrounded by a cairn 
of cobble stones, save at the front, 
where a polished tablet bears this in- 
scription: “The Stockbridge Indians— 
The Friends of our Fathers—1734- 
1877.” The next vear the Rev. Mr. 
Slingerland, the native pastor of the 
remnant, came on, and gave to the as- 
sociation a complete but painful ac- 
count of the present condition of his 
vanishing race. 

The association also bought a dis- 
used cannon to complete the structure, 
and placed an iron railing about the 
monument that the of Stock- 
bridge had raised to its own soldiers, 


town 


and they also assumed the care of the 
plot where stands the memorial erected 
to the memory of Jonathan Edwards, 
by his descendants. 

But the attentions of the Laurel Hill 
Association. were not all directed to 
mortuary affairs. When the railway 
station was burned they induced the 
directors to 
building, by adding a round sum to 
that which would otherwise have been 
invested in the ordinary wooden struc- 
ture of small towns. They then bought 
one piece of land and the railway 
authorities bought another, which 
united, and carefully planted and kept, 


erect an esthetic stone 
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form a pleasant park, and the adjacent 
meadow is seemingly part of it, as the 
eye takes no cognizance of the lines of 
ownership. The freighting of the rail- 
road and every unsightly object have 
been relegated to some railroad back 
kitchen, and the arriving stranger 
seems. to have landed in the midst of 
a well-kept park, dotted with such 
magnificent elms as can grow only in 
the rich alluvial meadows that border 
Even the 


street lamps are of most artistic pat- 


leisurely flowing streams. 


tern, and the bridges that span the 
When 


enough 


streams are models of beauty. 
the town has appropriated 
money to buy the common strap-iron 
ladder patern, some generous summer 
resident has put his hand deep in his 
pocket in supplementary proceedings, 
and lo! a beautiful structure has been 
made; and the society has built a fine 
retaining wall as its approach and cov- 
ered it with climbing vines. The asso- 
ciation also sought and obtained per- 
mission to plant vines about the cellar- 
hole of a burned house. No unsightly 
object but must wear its veil of green- 
ery. The streets have had some narrow 
unzesthetic features: 
when it was proposed to build a livery 


escapes from 
stable and blacksmith’s shop directly 


on the main thoroughfare, 


beauty-loving individuals combined to 


some 


buy the intended site, and managed to 
obliterate the 
building instead the pretty Casino. 

A pathetic interest attaches to one 


offensive _ structures, 


of the bridges—the one that leads over 
the river from Laurel Hill to the Icy 
Glen—a bit of nature as unique in its 
way as Laurel Hill itself, and described 
as follows: 

“It is a deep narrow gorge, cleft in Little 


Mountain. The roughly wooded sides de- 





tle 


le- 








** WHERE ART IS COMBINED WITH NATURE” 


scend to the base of the mountain, which it 
completely penetrates from south to north, 
the air is dank, the shade gloomy, and the 
climbing arduous.” 


But in spite of its difficulties the 
young people of Stockbridge make a 


torchlight procession through it in 
August of each year. It was formerly 
the property of D. D. Field, but in 1891 
he gave it to the Laurel Hill Associa- 
tion. The suspension bridge that for- 
merly spanned the river had fallen, so 
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that a long detour was necessary to 
reach the Glen from Laurel Hill. Mrs. 
Goodrich, now aged, and warned that 
life was waning, resolved to remedy 
the defect, and making her will, de- 
voted a portion of her property to the 
placing of a substantial bridge over the 


stream. The association arranged le- 
gal affairs in such a way that the grace- 
ful new structure was in position, so 
that she was able to see it before her 
death in 1895. It bears the legend: 
“The gift of Mary Hopkins Goodrich, 
1895.” 

Just at this period a son of Dr. 
Adams, who had been the active and 
vigilant president for twenty-five years, 
had sent a sum to be used in some mem- 
orial to his father, and it was used in 
the making of a pathway from Laurel 
Hill, which was now surveyed and set 
with boundary stones, to connect it 
with the bridge. The inscription was 
cut beside it: “This path ts a memorial 
to Lucius S. Adams, M. D.—The Be- 
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loved Physician,” and thus a chain of 
the properties of the Laurel Hill Asso- 
ciation bearing the names of four bene- 
factors was completed—Sedgwick, 
Adams, Hopkins-Goodrich, and Field. 

In one sense, the work of the Laurel 
Hill Association might, as said before, 
be called the public housekeeping of 
Miss Mary G. Hopkins, for she allowed 
no neglected corners to exist, and 
where there was the possibility of 
amendment she brought the matter to 
the attention of the committee in charge 
of the derelict section; but her power 
of making a limited sum do its utmost 
was often exhibited. After the early 
enthusiasm had cooled, it became.more 
difficult to raise money, and before the 
association had learned to limit opera- 
tions to the actual cash in hand, it had, 
in 1855, a deficit of $97.91, but this 
was the last time a shortage occurred 
for beautification. The stress of the 
Civil War, however, again brought 
them $3.67 in debt, but Miss Abby D. 





THE EVOLUTION OF BEAUTIFUL STOCKBRIDGE 


Woodbridge, whose death took place 
at this time, made the association her 
residuary legatee, and after purchas- 
ing a suitable monument for her, they 
had more than $3,000 of invested 
funds, and these were augmented to 
more than $4,000 by legacies from two 
other loyal daughters of Stockbridge. 
This assured income was a great ele- 
ment of success. Having demon- 
strated their ability to accomplish 
things in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner, the town invited the 
association to supervise the lighting of 
the streets, the making of paths in 
winter, and sprinkling the streets in 
summer time, the society owning the 
appliances and employing laborers, but 
the town supplying funds for part of 
the cost. Their annual expenditures 
averaged about $250, till the above 
municipal functions were added to 
their labors, when the outgo was at 
once much more than doubled; but 
the entire total for forty-four years 
was only $21,916.87. 

Hundreds of applications for the 
constitution have been complied with, 
but the most important element of any 
village association—a contagious en- 


thusiasm—cannot be supplied from 
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outside. Depend upon it, those com- 
munities thrive best whose civic life 
is nourished through its best citizens 
by the heart blood of a devotion that 
involves self-sacrifice. Here, Dr. 
Adams, a busy physician, was presi- 
dent for twenty-five years, and until 
his death; Mr. E. W. B. Canning, its 
secretary for thirty-five years, only 
dropped the pen from a nerveless, dy- 
ing hand, and Mr. Daniel R. Williams, 
its acurate and indefatigable treasurer, 
with one brief interval when he visited 
California, served it for forty-five 
years, still coming to its meetings after 
his active labors ceased. His name is 
seldom absent from the record of two 
hundred and seventy-six meetings. 
Mrs. Goodrich was never absent till 
her strength gave out. Victor Hugo 
called the nineteenth century 
“the Woman’s Century,’ and cer- 
tain it is that through the inspir- 
ing enthusiasm of one woman, who 
knew the power of expressed apprecia- 
tion of the work of others, Stockbridge 
Plain from the railway station to be- 
yond the Tuckerman Bridge has been 
transformed into a wonderful Lady’s 
Mile, and the adjective is equally appli- 
cable to the lady or to the mile. 
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Washington-Greene Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington and 
General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our intention to 
reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most interesting 
details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, even though 
some of the letters may have been previously published. 

The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be continued 
through the following ten issues. In the first letter General Greene tenders his 
resignation from the Quartermaster’s Department, and requests an expression 
of the opinion entertained of his conduct and services since entering the depart- 
ment. The second letter conveys General Washington's reply, couched in words 
of praise for the manner in which General Greene acquitted the duties of his 


office. Printed copies of these letters appear on page 227.—Eptror. 
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Gen. Greene to Gen. Washington. 


Camp VERPLANK’s Pornt, 
Aug. 5th, 1780. 

Sir:—The time for which I engaged to act in the Quarter Master’s department at the 
request of the Committee of Congress for co-operation is almost expired; and as I cannot 
exercise the Office any longer consistent with my own safety, I am to request your Excel- 
lency will take measures for relieving me as soon as possible from the disagreeable predica- 
ment [am in. In the mean time I shall be exceedingly obliged to your Excellency for the 
sense you entertain of my conduct and services since I have been in the department, as you 
alone are the best judge of the propriety of one and merit of the other. The business is 
truly disagreeable and distressing, and has been so for a long time; notwithstanding if it had 
been possible for me to have got through it this Campaign consistent with my own safety 
and the public good upon the plan which Congress proposed, I would readily have done it. 
But from the knowledge I have of the department, I know it is utterly impossible to follow 
the System and answer the demands of the Service, and to attempt it at this critical 
Season, will most assuredly defeat our plan of operations and bring the Army into the 
greatest distress. 

It would be a folly for me to attempt to combat the prejudices of public bodies with 
hopes of success: time alone can convince them that their measures are destructive of 
their true interest, as well as highly injurious to some of their most faithfull servants. 

I am sensible my conduct has been viewed by many in a very improper light, and I 
am persuaded many think the business can be done with more method and at a less ex- 
pense than it has been. I wish it may be the case; but am much mistaken if the nature of 
the business is capable of more system or will admit of less expense; if the plan of the 
war continues upon the present scale, and the Army on its present footing. I have en- 
deavoured to the utmost of my power to enter into the spirit and intentions of your 
Excellencys measures and if my conduct has not been satisfactory to Government and to 
yourself it has been owing to a want of abilities and not inclination. 

I am with great respect 
Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient 
Humble Servant 
(Signed ) Nat’. GREENE. 
His Excellency 
General Washington. 


Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene. 


HEAD Quarters, OrANGE-Town, 
August 15th, 1780. 

Sir:—As you are retiring from the office of Quarter Master General, and have re- 
quested my sense of your conduct and services while you acted in it, I shall give it to 
you with the greatest chearfulness & pleasure.— 

You conducted the various & important duties of it with capacity & deligence— 
entirely to my satisfaction—and as. far as I had an opportunity of knowing—with the 
strictest integrity. 

When you were prevailed on to undertake the office in March 1778 it was in great 
disorder & confusion—and by extraordinary exertions you.so arranged it, as to enable 
the army to take the field the moment it was necessary, and to move with rapidity after 
the enemy when they left Philadelphia. 

From that period to the present time, your exertions have been equally great—have 
appeared to me to be the result of system—and to have been well calculated to promote the 
interest and honor of your Country—and in fine I cannot but add, that the States have had 
in you, in my opinion, an able, upright & deligent servant. 

I am, Sir, 
Yr. H’ble and Obed. Serv. 
(Signed) G. WASHINGTON. 
Maj-Gen. Greene. 
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Photograph by Eva Watson. 


Charles Grafly’s Work 


By Vittoria C. Dallin 


N the summer of 1895 I made my 
first visit to one of those unique 
and interesting places, a studio 
of an American artist in Paris. 

To reach it we entered an old gateway 
leading from 115 rue Notre Dame 
des Champs, passed the lodge of the 
conciérge, entered another gateway, 
and found ourselves in a picturesque 
courtyard, on two sides of which was 
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a low rambling building. Here we 
found the sculptor, Mr. Charles 
Grafly of Philadelphia, preparing to 
cast in plaster a figure upon which 
he had been working for many 
months. 

Mr. Grafly was enjoying the ad- 
vantages that a second visit to Paris 
gives to an artist,—advantages quite 
different from those of his first visit, 
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in that he knows definitely what he 
wants to do, and can concentrate his 
energies, undistracted by the novelty 
and fascination of Parisian student 
life. As Mr. Grafly had gone to 
Paris immediately after his marriage, 
and as during his sojourn a little 
daughter had come to him, it is not 
surprising that we found in his studio 
a work which revealed some of his 
highest artistic qualities as a sculptor 
and also some of his tenderest and 
best feeling. 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
see in a studio a work while the clay 
is still moist and the very finger 
marks are upon it, revealing the 
artist’s struggle to make matter ex- 
press the inner vision,—with the 
sculptor himself near by, uncon- 
sciously helping the impression by 
his own personality,—experience a 
rare pleasure. Such a pleasure I had 
when I saw for the first time the 
“Vulture of War” in Mr. Grafly’s 
studio on the rue Notre Dame des 
Champs. 

Entering from the sunny courtyard 
the effect of this powerfully modelled 
figure of heroic proportions, express- 
ing the inhuman force that retards 
man’s progress, was overwhelming. 
This impression was deepened as the 
sculptor described the whole group, 
of which this is only a fragment—a 
group of four figures representing 
“War.” In it man is being pitted 
against man. The central figure, 
“War,” swings a man in the form of 
a scythe, his outstretched arm and 
hand holding a flaming torch form- 
ing the blade; across the “scythe” 
rests the dead form of a woman, rep- 
resenting death and _ destruction. 
Upon ‘“‘War’s” back is a vulture fol- 
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lowing after to reap from the carnage 
his impious harvest. 

The whole atmosphere of the Paris 
studio revealed the sculptor’s charac- 
ter as a man of fertile imagination, of 
independent, original personality, 
ever grappling with the problems of 
expression, and ever virile and con- 
scientious in his work; in short, a 
man with a mind teeming with ideas 
and a hand well equipped for em- 
bodying them. A year before in his 


. studio in Philadelphia, I had been in- 


terested and puzzled by the multitudes 
of sketches tucked away in corner or 
upon shelves, showing his tireless ef- 
fort to express life as it appears to 
him. 

In March, 1901, the “Vulture of 
War” and a number of other works 
that have helped’ to establish Mr, 
Grafly’s reputation as one of the 
ablest of the younger American 
sculptors—in fact, practically the 
same exhibit that won for him a gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition of 
1900—were on exhibition at the St. 
Botolph Club in Boston. It was one 
of the most interesting of the sea- 
son’s collections there. 

Mr. Grafly was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1862, and was educated in the 
public schools of that city. At the 
age of seventeen he began to learn 
how to reduce figures in marble for a 
firm in Philadelphia. This practical 
work was supplemented by his art 
studies at the Spring Garden Insti- 
tute and afterwards at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. 

In 1888 he went to Paris, and while 
there he studied modelling under 
Henri Michel Chapu and drawing 
under Bougereau and Fleury. When, 
after four vears, he returned, he 
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brought with him two ideal busts, 
“St. John” and *Dedalus,” as well as 
a nude female figure, ‘““Mauvais Pré- 
sage.” The “Dedalus,” a striking 
bronze head, exhibited at the St. 
Botolph Club, bélongs to the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
“Mauvais Présage” was awarded 


mention honorable at the Paris Salon of 
1891, and is now in the permanent 
collection of 


the Detroit Art Mu- 
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seum. These three works were ex- 
hibited at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, and were 
awarded a medal and diploma. 

After returning from Paris in 1892, 
Mr. Grafly was appointed instructor 
in modelling at the Drexel Institute 
and also at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. The latter posi- 
tion he still ably fills. 


While he was in Paris in 


1895, 
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modelling the “Vulture of War,” Mr. 
Grafly studied under M. Jean Dampt, 
a French sculptor of striking and 
picturesque appearance, reminding 
one of a Florentine of the fifteenth 
century, whose brilliant work 
won him many honors, and who is 
most generous in giving his helpful, 
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searching criticisms to American 
sculptors. 
In 1897 Mr. Grafly exhibited in 


Philadelphia, a bronze group, the 
“Symbol of Life,” and in 1&8 
another called “From Generation 
to Generation.”” These formed 
two important parts of the St. 
Botolph Club exhibit. They 
show many of his characteristics 
as a sculptor, such as his knowl- 
edge of the human figure; the 
strength of his modelling; his 
penchant for symbolism ; his ten- 
dency—is it not almost a man- 
nerism?—to suggest by touches, 
rather than to model with pre- 
cison, certain details of the fig- 
ures, like fingers and toes; his 
uncompromising adherence to 
facts independent of convention- 
al ideas of beauty and propor- 
tion; and the decorative quality 
He evidently be- 
with Cellini 
that the proper subject for a 


of his work. 
lieves Benvenuto 
sculptor is the undraped human figure, 
and the figures in these groups, like 
those in most of his works, are nude. 

Mr. Lorado Taft, an accomplished 
Chicago sculptor, who by his gen- 
erous appreciation and charming 
sketches of his fellow sculptors is 
winning for himself the title of the 
“American Vasari,” thus speaks of 
the “Symbol of Life’ and “From 
Generation to Generation”: “I have 
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MEDAL DESIGNED BY MR. GRAFLY 


never passed that strange and impres- 
sive group, the ‘Symbol of Life,’ 
without walking around it, and 
around again, so big and masterly is 
its workmanship. I don’t know why 
he made the splendid woman larger 
than her companion; I don’t know 
why he gave her that ungraceful 
pose, except that they may keep step; 
I don’t know what that thing in her 
hand means, the globe of 

ivory and the stalk of | 
wheat, and I don’t want 
to know. I positively 
decline to enjoy my art 
with a guidebook or a 
‘key,’ but 1 glory in the 
construction of those two 
figures; the bigness of 
handling; the gravity of 
the faces and dignity of 
carriage; the hanging of 
the flesh upon the bones; 
the sinuous flow of the 
surface, so contrasting in 
the two; the power and 
subtlety of modelling of 
all things essential, and 
the noble disregard of im- 
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pertinent and importunate details. 
I delight in the very way in which 
the nails are not done. This is great 
work, and though I prefer for my 
part a more solid mass, a suggestion 
of the stone, rather than the bronze 
treatment, I envy the man who 
made this little masterpiece. 

No less wonderful in its modelling 
is the group, . . . ‘From Generation 
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A DETAIL OF THE FOUNTAIN 




















Mr. GRAFLY MODELLING A CLOCK 


to Generation.’ It is even more cut up 
in mass, but the figures are simple 
and in every way admirable.” 

In looking at the “Symbol of Life” 
I could not be so philosophical as 
Mr. Taft, for I wanted to know the 
answers to the questions he asked 
and to many more. 

It takes a poet to understand a 
poet and a sculptor to understand a 
sculptor. However, in works that 
endure, “he who runs may read,” not 
their full meaning, perhaps, but the 
vital elements of greatness. As Mr. 
Grafly himself says, the figures must 
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speak for themselves, unaided by 
symbols, interpretations or accesso- 
ries. Those who looked on the stat- 
ues on the pediments of the Parthe- 
non, in the days of Phidias, read 
meanings in them that the most 
erudite scholars of to-day can only 
guess at; yet the smallest fragment 
of them is precious to us. Is not the 
reason for this that they are truthful 
revelations of nature and life, that 
they possess the beauty, “the ele- 
ments of distinction,” the subtle har- 
monies and proportions that the ar- 
tistic mind alone can perceive and 
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CHARLES GRAFLY’S WORK 


express with power, and with the 
charm of taste and poetic suggestive- 
ness? 

Mr. Grafly has modelled many 
busts. That of his 
the St. Botolph 


characteristic 
shown at 
Club, received a 


mother, 
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he finished “From Generation to 
Generation.” 

These groups were the models for 
the details of the main fountain in 
the eastern esplanade fronting the 


government building at the Pan- 





medal at the At- 
lanta Exposition, 
and gives a strik- 
ing impression of 
life and character. 
The latest bust ex- 
ecuted by him, and 
one, is 
of General David 
D. Porter, for the 
Smith memorial to 
be erected in Fair- 


a colossal 


mount Park. It is 
vigorous and ef- 
fective. But 


among all that he 
has modelled it 
seems to me that 
the one of his wife 
is the finest. It 
reveals a delicacy 
and tenderness, a 
searching after the 
beautiful and dis- 
tinguished that do 
not always seem so 





evident in his 
work. A woman 
would like to be 





American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo. 
The _ subject of 
the fountain is 
“Man.” The 
crowning figure, 
which is double, so 
that the same ef- 
fect is produced 
from either side, 
represents that be- 
ing, so mysterious 
in his origin and 
destiny; whose 
powers are so in- 
calculable, 
he is yet so im- 
potent ; who 
though wrapped 
about with the 
shadow of the un- 
known as a gar- 
ment, looks out 
upon life with 


while 


courage and a res- 
olute will. A pho- 
tograph only of 
this figure was 
shown at the St. 
Botolph Club; but 








modelled in the 
spirit in;which this 
is done. 

Among the most striking works 
shown at the St. Botolph Club were 
five groups in plaster that had never 
been exhibited before, and that show 
how some of Mr. Grafly’s time and 
energies have been expended since 





THE CROWNING FIGURE 


the other details 

were there. ‘‘Man”’ 
is upheld by a group of five figures 
clasping one another’s hands and 
moving slowly upon a circular plinth. 
They have bowed heads and they 
represent the five senses working in 
unison and in subjection to him. In 
the figures the sculptor has aimed to 








Copyrighted, 1900, by C. D. Arnold 





THE FOUNTAIN 


express by pose or expression the 
characteristics of each sense. 

The fountain has a basin thirty-five 
feet in diameter, and this is supported 
by four groups of crouching figures, 
a male and female figure in each, 
representing the struggling emotions. 
For instance, one group typifies love 
and hate, and another ambition and 
despair. The water comes from an 
architectural feature at the foot of the 
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crowning figure in a great dome, en- 
veloping the supporting group of the 
senses, and falling into the basin, 
overflows and envelops in turn the 
groups supporting it; then over some 
steps past turtles which bear spheres 
on their backs, and return jets of 
water to the basin. 

When I first saw the four support- 
ing groups, their crouching forms and 
a certain primeval element in them 
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suggested those strange figures peer- 
ing out under the stage of the theatre 
of Dionysos at Athens. I admired 
their decorative effect ; and the impas- 
sioned realism in them impressed me 
all the more because I understood 
only in a vague way what these be- 
ings, so tense with human emotion, 
really signified. 

Certainly the whole conception of 
the fountain is original and unconven- 
tional. Ordinarily we associate the 
idea of sprightliness and sportiveness 
with flowing waters; but here the 
figures seem to suggest the grim 


struggle of life unrelieved by optimism. 

Mr. Grafly’s works show that he is 
interested in life—in the forces in life 
that have manifested themselves 
through the ages. One cannot see 
them without being impressed with 
the high intellectual quality of his 
mind, with the vastness of his concep- 
tions and the power with which he 
embodies them. Therefore, it is no 
wonder that his fellow sculptors look 
forward, as they do, to every new 
work from his studio, and prophesy 
that still greater things may be ex- 
pected from him in the future. 





Be True 


By Marion Pelton Guild 


HE little song I made to you, 


When locks were brown and heart was gay, 


The song I had no right to make, 


I thought to-night to put away; 


The old, old tune I played to you, 


To disavow for shame’s white sake. 


But song and tune, in spirit guise, 


Hold me with deep, exacting eyes; 


“One only fate is due to us; 


Though heart is still and locks are gray, 


And hope must climb the starry way, 


Be true to us! 


3e true to us!” 











COLORADO SPRINGS AND PIKE’S PEAK 





Colorado Springs and Round About 
Pike’s Peak 


By Francis Walker 


HE history of the settlement 
of our western towns does 
not have, usually, that in- 
dividuality which gives so 

much interest to the history of the 
early settlements on the Atlantic 
coast.. It is not only that the be- 
ginnings are removed from the pres- 
ent day, often, by scarcely a gen- 
eration, which of course deprives 
it of the attraction which is found 
in the description of past condi- 
tions of social life, but also that the 
western country was for the greater 
part so uniform in its topography, so 
sparsely populated by the aborigines, 
and so easy of access, that the surplus 
or adventurous population of the 
eastern states swept over it like a 
great flood, changing the wilderness 
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or prairie into prosperous farms by a 
process which, though immensely 
impressive in its grand outlines, 
lacked the variety of circumstance 
and incident which gives opportunity 
for the historian as opposed to the 
statistician. These settlements, fur- 
thermore, were usually made in ter- 
ritories long recognized as belonging 
to the United States, so that in the 
founding of their governments there 
were few conflicts concerning juris- 
diction, while the plan of political de- 
velopment was uniform and _ preor- 
dained. Some cities, indeed, like 
Santa Fé or St. Louis, have a history 
which in point of time at least might 
be compared with that of St. Augus- 
tine or Philadelphia; and there are 
some, too, of very recent origin, 











which, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of their situation and develop- 
ment, are not devoid of interest. 
Among these stands Colorado Springs. 

Doubtless the first and perhaps the 
most permanent cause of the celebrity 
of Colorado Springs is that it lies at 
the base.of a splendid mountain 
which, rising at the very edge of a 
vast plain and rendered conspicuous 
by the absence of contiguous moun- 
tains of great elevation, is one of the 
most striking points of the Cordil- 
leras—the famous Pike’s Peak. It 
was this peak which attracted the ad- 
miration of the earliest explorers, 
which was the guidepost of the 
early pioneers as they toiled across 
the plains, and which still draws 
thousands of tourists in search of the 
marvellous or beautiful. 

The city lies but four or five miles 
from the eastern base of the foothills, 
and about a dozen miles from the 
Peak proper, but the distance appears 
to be much less. To the north, east 
and south the great plain extends for 
hundreds of miles, interrupted in a 
few places near the mountains by pic- 
turesque bluffs. Thus, to the north 
of the city, in the direction of Denver, 
are Austin Bluffs, and beyond is a low 
range of hills lying like a “blue line” 
on the horizon, known as the “Di- 
vide.” Far to the south, over a hun- 
dred miles, may be seen, on a clear 
day the Spanish Peaks, with their 
lofty serrated outline. To the east, 
the rolling prairie stretches like the 
ocean. The Rockies cut off the west- 


ern sky with their massive bulk,—be- 
sides Pike’s Peak, its satellites, Bald 
Monte Rosa 
Cheyenne is by far the 
most beautiful, and has been said to 


Mountain, Cheyenne, 
and others. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
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be “the broadest mass of blue and 

purple shadow that ever lay on the 

easel of nature.” It was the favorite 

mountain of Helen Hunt; and it was 

of Cheyenne that she wrote the fol- 

lowing lines: 

“By easy slope to west, as if it had 

No thought when first its soaring had be- 
gun, 

Except to look devoutly to the sun, 

It rises and has risen, until glad, 

With light as with a garment clad, 

Each dawn, before the tardy plains have 
won 

One ray; and after day has long been 
done 

For us, the light doth cling reluctant, sad 
to leave its brow.” 

The middle of the granite wall is 
pierced by a gate—the Ute Pass, a 
passage through the mountains by 
which Nature herself ordained that it 
should be the route and point of set- 
tlement. In the “sub-arid’” region 
which extends from the mountains 
eastward to about the hundredth par- 
allel of longitude, water, also, is a 
consideration of primary importance 
in determining routes of travel and 
places of settlement. The Arkansas 
River through its tributaries drains 
the Pike’s Peak region, the principa! 
stream in the vicinity being the 
Fountain, or, as it was originally and 
more picturesquely styled by the 
French trappers, La Fontaine qui 
Bouille. At the source of this stream, 
and giving rise to its peculiar name, 
are found most of the mineral springs 
which have done so much to make 
the region famous. 

The mountains with their forests of 
yellow pine, spruce, pifion, red cedar 
and aspen are chiefly remarkable for 
their huge mass and deep chasms. 
The plains are more extraordinary in 
the eyes of an eastern observer. 
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Whether of adobe, alkali or sand, 
they roll farther than the eye can see, 
brown in winter, green for a few 
weeks in summer, clothed with 
buffalo grass, bunch grass, grease 
wood, yucca and cactus, and in the 
spring with a profusion of brightly 
colored flowers. Yet these plains, for 
many months so destitute of verdure, 
furnish excellent pasturage for the al- 
most extinct buffalo, the fast vanish- 
ing antelope, or their present tenants, 
horses, sheep and cattle. They have, 
too, a singular beauty not always ap- 
preciated by those who look for green 
fields and shady trees. On these 
plains, indeed, trees are rarely found 
except along the banks of streams 
where the willow flourishes. The 
lights and shadows on the prairie are 
as varied as those at sea. A wonder- 
ful sight is a sunrise on a keen De- 
cember morning; the brown prairie 
takes a rosy hue, while the snowy 
mountains appear in a coloring of al- 
most translucent pink. 
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Descriptions of scenery may seem 
scarcely relevant in the history of a 
town; yet geography is the very 
basis of history, and the history of 
Colorado Springs is  indissolubly 
bound up in its environment. It is 
appropriate, therefore, to notice one 
more condition—the climate. The 
great altitude of this region, which is 
about 6,000 feet, and the extremely 
small amount of precipitation have 
combined to give to it a climate that 
is tonic and dry. The value of these 
qualities for restoring health, espe- 
cially in cases of pulmonary and allied 
diseases, is well understood. The 
dryness of the atmosphere also gives 
to it a wonderful clarity, which 
greatly enlarges the range of vision, 
and gives to the vivid coloring of the 
mountains an extraordinary vigor. 

History furnishes no record of 
man’s first appearance in this region, 
where, doubtless, for ages past the 
Indians fought with one another as 
the Utes and Pawnees used to do be- 
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fore the white man came. The great 
Spanish explorer of the plains, the 
unfortunate Coronado, probably did 
not even enter the state of Colorado, 
as some have thought, when he toiled 
across Kansas in 1540. But other 
Spaniards came here later, though no 
important or noteworthy explora- 
tions seem to have been made. The 
district indeed was not a part of New 
Spain, but lay within the old French 
Louisiana territory of which Spain 
had possession for but a few years. 
The first American explorer was 
Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike, who 
was sent out in 1806, 
shortly after the United 
States acquired the terri- 
tory from France. He 
left St. Louis on the 
twenty-fifth of June, and 
camped at the foot of 
the Peak just five 
months later. He sighted 
the Peak on the fifteenth 
of November, and, de- 
ceived by the peculiar 
atmosphere, expected to 
arrive at the base in a 
few days’ journey; but 
it was not until the twenty-fifth of 
the month that he reached it. He called 
it the “Mexican Mountain,” and vainly 
attempted to ascend its snowy heights. 
He met many hardships with heroic 
courage, but they seem to have given 
him a bad opinion of the country, 
which he declared to be barren eight 
months of the year and uninhabitable 
to such a degree that it formed a nat- 
ural and, as he thought, a desirable 
barrier to the westward expansion of 
our settlements. His rather uneu- 
phonious name became attached to 
the great mountain on account of 
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this exploration. 

The next visit worthy of mention 
was that of Lieutenant Long in 1819. 
In 1843 came Frémont, the “Path- 
finder.” He examined the region 
with some care, and, better informed 
than Pike, he regarded it as pos- 
sessed of great possibilities as a 
grazing and agricultural country. 
Ruxton, an Englishman, stopped in 
his wanderings at this place in 1847, 
and his memory is preserved in the 
name of Ruxton Creek, a tributary of 
the Fountain. 

The first white inhabitant appears 
to have been a pioneer 
and trader, Jimmy Hayes 
by name, but more com- 
monly known as “Jim- 
my.” He came in 1833, 
and entered into a steady 
trade with the Indians. 
Many years after, he 
was assassinated by a 
band of eleven Mexicans 
who looted his camp. 
This was a sad blow to 
the Indians, to whom he 
had been a faithful pur- 
veyor of the goods of 
civilization, especially whiskey, and 
they pursued the marauding “greas- 
ers,” and killed them. 

A party came from Kansas in 1858 
and camped near the Garden of the 
Gods; later, another party came and 
built a log cabin. The advantages of 
the place were evident, and schemes 
for locating a town were projected. 
Tt was given the alluring name of El 
Dorado. In 1859, Colorado City, 
familiarly known to-day as “Old 
Town,” was in fact located, and three 
hundred dwellings were erected the 
same year. The settlement was 
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straggling, in order that all might 
have access to water from the 
streams. This water was soon after- 
wards applied to agriculture. The 
settlers, in order to protect their 
claims, formed an association known 
as the El Paso Claim Club, which de- 
termined and guaranteed titles to the 
land. It was also the rude nucleus of 
government, and exercised criminal 
jurisdiction. These settlements were 
made with much difficulty, because 
the journey was long, the only means 
of transportation being by packs or 
wagons, no railways having then 
reached even the Missouri River, 
while the rivers themselves were not 
practicable for navigation. The 
route, too, lay across sandy plains, 
which were then called deserts, 
though a better knowledge revealed 
their grazing and agricultural possi- 
bilities. Yet in spite of these difficul- 
ties, the wagons came in _ great 
streams, drawn by the magic word— 
gold! 

The settlement at Old Town suf- 
fered through the outbreak of the 
Civil War, because the route of the 
Arkansas Valley was inconveniently 


near the scenes of conflict, and the 
pioneers preferred the more northern 
course of the Platte. 

In 1862 the territory of Colorado 
was formed, and was defined so as to 
include this region, which, before 
that, was considered a part of Kan- 
sas. Old Town was made the capital 
by an act of the territorial legisla- 
ture, but never became so de fucto. 
The legislators met there once, in a 
little three-room cabin that. still 
stands, but after three or four days 
they moved to Denver,—because, as 
one of them put it, Denver had more 
mules and more whiskey. At any 
rate, it was on the important route to 
the mountains—the Platte Valley. 
Importations from the East came via 
Denver, and then were hauled south- 
ward along the base of the range, 
seventy-five miles, to Old Town. 
There were three stopping places on 
the way, which were known as Dirty 
Woman’s Ranch, Clever Woman’s 
Ranch, and Pretty Woman’s Ranch. 

There was little agriculture at first, 
and indeed the land seemed little 
suited to it; but the methods of irri- 
gation were soon learned, and applied 
with considerable success. This in- 
novation is credited to one Fosdick, 
who constructed a ditch orf the 
Fountain, and began a garden, in 
1860. The land along the streams 
was quickly taken up, under the rules 
laid down by the El Paso Claim Club. 
The system of irrigation was learned 
from the Mexicans, although it had 
been long applied on a considerable 
scale by the Mormons in Utah. One 
authority declares that there was ten 
times as much land under cultiva- 
tion in 1865 as there is to-day. 

There was no regularly organized 
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government before 1861, though a 
provisional government existed in 
Denver which had some authority. 
Each locality spontaneousty provided 
for its own necessities, and the El 
Paso Claim Club and the People’s 
Courts were generally competent to 
regulate property rights and preserve 
order. In criminal process’ the 
methods were very summary. There 
were no jails, so, as in ancient Saxon 
days, recourse was had to _ banish- 
ment. The only other penalty was 
hanging; but this extreme punish- 
ment was only visited in cases of mur- 
der and horse stealing. When the 
territory was organized in 1861, the 
acts of the El Paso Claim Club were 
given judicial recognition. Commis- 
sioners were appointed to organize 
the county for the region about Pike’s 
Peak, and it received the name of El 





Paso, that is, “The Pass,’’ so named 
after Ute Pass. The first commis- 
sioners elected were A. B. Sprague, 
B. F. Crowell and John Bley. 

Colorado was so far away from the 
seat of war that it was but little af- 
fected by it, yet some recruiting was 
done in El Paso County, almost en- 
tirely for the Union side. 

The grasshoppers did more damage 
than the Confederates. A western 
grasshopper plague is like the 
plagues which broke the will of the 
hard-hearted Pharaoh. The sky 
seems filled with the lively insects, 
and the grain disappears before their 
omnivorous appetites. 

Conflicts with the Indians marked 
the early history of the place. The 
Utes, short and thick set, lived in the 
mountain valleys and “parks” up the 
Pass. The plains were held by vari- 
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ous tribes of Missouri Indians, par- 
ticularly the Pawnees, Arapahoes, 
Cheyennes and Sioux; they were tall 
and excellent horsemen. These bar- 
barians pursued a perennial feud in 
which the Utes, swooping down from 
the mountains, were generally suc- 
cessful, and carried off the ponies and 
women of their enemies. With the 
whites the Indians were at first 
friendly, but hostilities began with the 
massacre of the Hungat family in 
1864. The outbreak of war threw the 
inhabitants of Old Town into a panic, 
and they sought refuge in a log 
house, while agriculture was contin- 
ued by men under arms. The Indians 
committed a good deal of promiscu- 
ous robbery and murder. The federal 
government, bending all its energies 
to the suppression of the rebellion, 
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could not send any aid, but authority 
was given to raise three regiments of 
Colorado volunteers, under the terri- 
torial government, and to these El 
Paso County contributed its quota. 
[In November the troops were moved 
against the Indians, marching down 
the Arkansas Valley, and thence to 
Sand Creek, where they surprised 
them in camp. The Indians, being 
taken unawares, and most of their 
ponies captured, were compelled to 
fight on foot, and over five hundred of 
their warriors were killed. Some of 
the Indian women and children did 
not escape the slaughter. The whites 
lost twelve killed and forty wounded. 
The combatants on both sides were 
about equal. 

The trouble continued in the three 
following years. In 1868 a scouting 
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party of twenty-eight was surrounded 
by Indians and fought them in pits 
which they dug with their knives. 
They managed to send information 
of their peril to the settlements, and 
the Indians retired, killing such strag- 
gling settlers as they could reach. 
There were no more important Indian 
fights. The Indian question was set- 
tled by the construction of the rail- 
ways, Which rapidly developed the 
white settlements and drove away the 
buffalo and the antelope. 

Wendell Phillips is reported to 
have said: “I see the 
Indians have begun 
tearing up the Pacific 
railroads. This is a 
move in the right di- 
rection.” How futile 
were such_ efforts, 
how narrow and prej- 
udiced such _ senti- 
ments! It was the 
protest of the a priori 
theorist and the senti- 
mentalist against the 
irresistible and, on 
the whole, beneficent 
advance of civiliza- 
tion. Although often 
crude and summary 
in their methods, the pioneers were 
essentially in the right. To  sup- 
port the Indian claim to the ex- 
clusive possession of those vast re- 
gions was to uphold the most rigid 
and reactionary doctrine of vested 
rights, a theory of right that would 
have condemned the French Revolu- 
tion, the abolition of slavery ana 
many of those great movements 
which have worked for the welfare of 
the mass of struggling humanity and 
the progress of the race. Such 
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opinions as this are condemned by 
both practical good sense and broad 
philosophy, though they are too 
commonly found in circles where 
these standards are replaced by an 
uninformed idealism. 

With the close of the Indian wars 
we come to the end of the first period 
of the history of this region—the 
pioneer period. The introduction of 
the railway marks the beginning of 
civilization. The moving spirit in 
this great work was General William 
J. Palmer. Trained in the service of 
, the Pennsylvania 
Railway, schooled in 
the great Civil war, 
this enterprising and 
cultivated gentleman 
might be compared 
with those leaders of 
colonization of early 
days whose names 
have become house- 
hold words—a young- 
er Winthrop or an 
Oglethorpe. He was 
the real founder of 
Colorado Springs. 

General Palmer 
first came to this place 
in July, 1869. He was 
then engaged in the building of the 
Kansas Pacific Railway, which ran to 
Denver, and conceived the idea of a 
railway from Denver southward skirt- 
ing the eastern base of the Cordilleras. 
In the winter of 1869-70 he received a 
letter from Captain Colton, suggest- 
ing the location of a principal railway 
point at the mouth of the Ute Pass 
and the confluence of the Fountain 
and Monument. General Palmer 
promptly wrote to Governor Hunt to 
buy two quarter sections at that 
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‘point; but the governor, with com- 
mendable zeal and forethought, se- 
cured 6,000 acres. General Palmer 
raised the purchase money by sub- 
scription. Other tracts were secured 
soon after, so that the company which 
purchased it was soon in the posses- 
sion of 10,500 acres. It was neces- 
sary to secure this land, in order to 
make the venture financially practi- 
cable. 

The methods of developing the set- 
tlement in Colorado at that time were 
unusual and of considerable historical 
interest. It might be concisely de- 
scribed as a return to the coloniz- 
ing system of Baltimore and Penn. 
Usually the western _ settlements 
were developed by the chance 
movements of individuals, acting 
without organization or conscious 
social purpose ; but Colorado was the 
field in which the plan of organized 
cooperative movements was revived. 
As General Palmer has said, the Civi! 
War had taught men how to work 
together on a large scale; the officers 
of the Civil War were men who had 
received the most thorough training 
in that sort of business management. 

The first colony in Colorado was 
started by a newspaper man named 
Meeker, and was established in the 
valley of the Cache la Poudre in the 
spring of 1870. The settlement was 
named Greeley, in honor of the fa- 
mous editor. It was determined to 
follow the same plan in this under- 
taking. As General Palmer says: 


“With the opening of Colorado, condi- 
tions almost as novel as those which ex- 
isted for the transatlantic Puritans or 
Quakers, or for the great Mormon experi- 
ment in the valley of Salt Lake, presented 
themselves. It was like crossing the sea 
to reach the shores of a new country, full 





of attractions, some even unknown in the 
one from which sail had been set, but by 
reason of the deficient rainfall and other- 
wise quite unadapted to the old conditions 
and land laws. Heretofore the western 
immigrants had straggled out individually 
and dropped down, each on his own seif- 
supporting quarter section, without at the 
first, society, schools, churches, friends, 
roads, or any of the ameliorations of life. 
They left the process of cohesion to be 
carried'on later. Although stimulated by 
ambition, it was after all a hard lot, and a 
long struggle for fortune, with few en- 
joyments by the way. In Colorado the 
colony plan came again into practice. To 
use the words of an observant writer of the 
day, ‘Capital, influence and organization 
united to make her settlement systematic 
and rapid. In the old times a settler would 
have had to wait many years, perhaps a 
lifetime, to have gathered around him for 
himself and his children, the comforts 
which are here in Colorado Springs. Now 
we go West and find civilization ready 
made to order, waiting to receive us.” 
The first condition for the success- 
ful planting of the colony was, of 
course, the building of a railway. 
The Kansas Pacific reached Denver 
in 1870. In the autumn of the same 
year the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway Company was organized, and 
decided to build at once as far as 
Colorado Springs. Like most rail- 
ways in the West, the projected line 
ran into an undeveloped country; it 
was the duty of the railway to develop 
it. Pueblo then had only six hun- 
dred and sixty-six inhabitants, Colo- 
rado City but eighty-one. Evidently 
there was little prospect of immediate 
profits from transportation; there 
were no inducements in the way of 
subsidy or land grant from the federal 
government; while there was of 
course no possibility of local aid in 
subscription to bonds, since the coun- 
try was hardly inhabited. Invest- 
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ment was made practicable, however, 
by the opportunity opened to those in 
control of the enterprise to buy up 
land at the important points. It was 
arranged that subscribers to the rail- 
way enterprise should have the priv- 
ilege of subscribing also to the land 
company. The’ principal speculation 
was at Colorado Springs. Money 
was raised in the United States, 
chiefly through General Palmer, and 
in England through Dr. William A. 
Bell, one of the principal associates 
in the enterprise. 

The construction of the railway, the 
Denver and Rio Grande, was begun 
on July 27, 1871; it reached Colorado 
Springs on October 21 of the same 
year. Meantime the town site com- 
pany had been organized in Denver, 
June 26, 1871. The officers were 
elected, and authorized to construct 
roads, bridges, a hotel, etc. 

Colonel Greenwood went as en- 
gineer and the leader of the first de- 
tachment of about two score settlers. 
The first town stake was driven on 
July 31, 1871. The city was planned 
on a generous scale, with broad 
streets and avenues. Water was 
brought from the Fountain River by 
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a ditch. The company also planted 
trees, and spent over two hundred 
thousand dollars in general improve- 
ments during the first year. This was 
carried out through the association 
already noticed and now called the 
Colorado Springs Company. There 
was also a subordinate organization 
called the Fountain Colony, into 
which the actual settlers were ad- 
mitted as members. The organiza- 
tion lacked a president; the other of- 
ficers were as follows: vice-president, 
General Robert A. Cameron; secre- 
tary, William E. Pabor; treasurer, 
William P. Mellen; assistant treas- 
urer, Maurice Kingsley; chief en- 
gineer, E. S. Nettleton. The trustees 
were General William J. Palmer, Dr. 
Robert H. Lamborn, Joseph C. Reiff, 
General R. A. Cameron, Colonel W. 
H. Greenwood and W. P. Mellen. 
Prospectuses were issued setting 
forth the nature of the organization 
and the objects of the enterprise. The 
following clauses show the conditions 
under which persons entered the 
colony: 

“By arrangement with the Colorado 
Springs Company, the Fountain Colony is 
to have two-thirds of all the town lots and 
lands owned by said company; also two- 
thirds of all the villa sites on four hundred 
and eighty acres reserved for the springs 
proper. A town is being laid out in the 
centre of the larger tract, under the name 
of Colorado Springs, which will be the 
present terminus of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway. The town will be sub- 
divided into business and residence lots, 
varying in price from fifty to one hundred 
dollars. The adjoining lands next to the 
town will be cut into smaller subdivisions; 
for gardening and fruit growing, at. an 
average price of two hundred dollars for 
each tract. The profits arising from the 
sale of lots and small subdivisions of land 
will be devoted exclusvely to general and 
public improvements, such as building ir- 
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rigating canals, ornamenting public parks, 
improving streets, building bridges, erect- 
ing a town hall and schoolhouses, con- 
structing roads to mountain scenery, with 
the payment for surveying and of the neces- 
sary current expenses. Any person may be- 
come a member of the Fountain Colony 
of Colorado, who is possessed of a good 
moral characterand is of strict temperance 
habits by the payment to the treasurer or 
assistant treasurer of one hundred dollars, 
which will be credited to him, in the se- 
lection of such lots and lands as he may 
desire. Each certificate of mem- 
bership will entitle the holder to select 
either a business and residence lot, or a 
residence lot and a piece of outlying 
gardening or farming land under the col- 
ony canals; or in lieu of the above-men- 
tioned selections, a villa site at La Font, 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Springs. Within four months from the 
date of selection every member will be 
obliged to make such improvements, on 
some portion of his land, as his means will 
justify, such improvements to be satis- 
factory to the board of trustees or an exec- 
utive council hereafter to be chosen from 
among the members of the colony.” 


Provisions follow for forfeiture in 
case of non-fulfilment of conditions 
and in respect to various other mat- 
ters. The name Colorado Springs 
was now definitely applied to the 
place. It appears to have been used 
as early as 1867; but for some time 
it was called the Fountain Colony. 
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The springs, which give rise to the 
name, are situated at the base of the 
mountains, about seven miles away, 
in what is now known as Manitou, 
but what was then known as La 
Font. However, on a great plain 
stretching for hundreds of miles, 
such distances are insignificant, and 
the title of the Springs was given 
to the most important point in the 
neighborhood. 

The first frame house was begun 
by J. P. True, on July 31, 1871. 
Alva Adams, since then twice gov- 
ernor of the state, began the second 
in August. In February, 1872, the 
settlement had acquired a population 
of six hundred. The evidences of 
civilization began to appear. Only a 
few women came at first; during 
the first winter there were but three, 
of whom Mrs. Palmer was one, and 
Miss Rosa Kingsley, daughter of the 
celebrated English novelist and di- 
vine, another. 

In 1872 Colorado Springs was in- 
corporated as a town. The first 
trustees were W. B. Young, Edward 
Copley, John Potter, R. A. Cameron 
and Matt France. Two churches 
were built in this and the following 
year ; and in 1874 the Grace Episcopal 
Church was completed, and Canon 
Kingsley preached the first sermon. 

In 1873 there was an Indian scare, 
and the settlers organized tor de- 
fence under Matt France. There was 
no fighting, but the Indians lifted a 
good many cattle. In 1874 the popu- 
lation had reached 3,200, and there 
were 850 buildings. In the same year 
Colorado College was founded. 

The life in Colorado Springs, as 
might be expected from the peculiar 
circumstances of its origin, was quite 
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different from that of the ordinary 
frontier settlement. There was a 
large number of cultivated people; 
but it was a very unconventional so- 
ciety. Perhaps the situation was best 
described by an old pioneer, who re- 
marked to a stranger whom he met 
a few miles north of the city: ‘Don’t 
you never go thar, pard. Don’t 
never set foot in that ar town. Why 
ther ain’t a place whar you can get 
a smile in the hull camp, and they 
keep six Shakespeare clubs runnin’ all 
the year ’roun’!”,. 
The chief amuse- | 
ments, to those who 
had time for such § 
things, were found, 
of course, out of 
doors, in riding, 
mountain climbing 
and hunting. Game 
was plentiful, and 
Nature presented 
herself in a most 
novel and attractive 
garb. There were 
also indoor diversions 
and unconventional 
social functions. The 
chief event of this 
sort was the Christmas ball at Gen- 
eral Palmer’s wonderful Glen Eyrie, 
where he had established his home. 
People came to Colorado from all 
over the world for their health, and 
gave to the place a very cosmopolitan 
character. The English element was 
so large that the place received the 
nickname of “Little Lunnon.” Even 
in these early days it was regarded as 
one of the show places of the West, 
and was visited by many distin- 
guished people. 

The chief economic resource was 
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sheep and cattle raising, and in those 
davs it was more fashionable as well 
as more profitable to be a rancher; 
but a considerable part of the pop- 
ulation came to enjoy the beneficent 
influences of the climate, and their 
occupations were those of idleness. 
In 1&77 and the years immediately 
following, the great mining boom in 
Leadville brought many people to the 
country. A considerable interest in 
these silver camps was held in Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Colorado Springs 
) became a city in 1876, 
the same year that 
Colorado was ad- 
vanced to the dignity 
of statehood. There 
was still a good deal 
of rivalry between 
Colorado Springs and 
ColoradoCity,though 
the latter was stead- 
ily dropping behind 
its more energetic 
and more _ prosper- 
ous rival. One of the 
contributory causes 
to the steady growth 
and superior attrac- 
tiveness of the Springs was, doubt- 
less, the strict regulation of the liquor 
traffic. A rule was adopted accord- 
ing to which the Colorado Springs 
Company would make no sales of 
land without a clause in the title deed 
restraining the owner from manu- 
facturing or selling liquor. This was 
imitated from Greeley. Various at- 
tempts at evasion were made, the 
most unique being what was called 
the “Wheel of Fortune.” A wheel 
was placed in the division wall of a 
room, so that it revolved partly in one 
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room, open to the public, and partly 
in another concealed from view. The 
purchaser would place his money on 
a spot on the wheel bearing the name 
of the drink desired, and the revolu- 
tion of the wheel brought the re- 
quired article. The company brought 
an action against the proprietors in 
1874, claiming the forfeiture of the YounG MEN’s DORMITORY, COLORADO COLLEGE 
land, and this was decreed, the matter 
being finally settled by a decision of 
the Federal Supreme Court in 1878. 
This rule prevented Colorado Springs 
from acquiring some of the most un- 
fortunate characteristics of a western 
frontier town. General Palmer wrote 
at the time concerning it: “I regard 
the temperance clause at Colorado 
Springs as doubling the value of the PERKINS FINE ARTS BUILDING 
property, because people will want to 
come here for nice homes, and they 
will want to raise families free from 
the temptation of liquor shops... . 
My theory for this place is that it 
should be made the most attractive 
place for homes in the West—a place 
for schools, colleges, literature, 
science, first-class newspapers and 
everything that the above imply.” 
This ambition has been fulfilled in 
a very large degree. A most impor- 
tant step was taken in the foundation 
of a college. In 1874 the company 
offered seventy acres of land and ten 
thousand dollars for this purpose. It 
was decided to put the enterprise 
under Congregational auspices, which 
have done so much for the cause of 
education since the settlement of the 
country. The first trustees of the 
college were W. J. Palmer, W. A. 
Bell, W. S. Jackson, R. A. Cameron, 
Henry McAllister and T. N. Haskell. 
The college received the name of 
Colorado College. The doors of the 
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preparatory school were opened in 
May, 1874. The first president was 
the Rev. Jonathan Edwards. 
Palmer Hall, the first college build- 
ing, was erected in 1878. The early 
years of the college were a struggle 
for existence, in which it was gen- 
erously aided by the men who started 
it, and by others who saw its possi- 
bilities. The beginning of its present 
prosperous career may be dated from 
1888, when the Rev. William F. 
Slocum assumed the presidency. 

The College is admirally situated in 
the heart of the residence part of the 
city, its campus commanding exten- 
sive views of the Rocky Mountain 
Range with the great peak in the fore- 
ground. It has been developed along 
the line of the best eastern institutions, 
its faculty being largely drawn from 
the older universities, and contains a 
number of unusually able men who 
find they can work better in this cli- 
mate than nearer the seaboard. The 
science faculty, which is a strong one, 
is rejoicing in the erection of a new 
laboratory building which will cost, 


with its equipment, two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Students are drawn to the College 
from all sections of the country, forty 
States being represented by them last 
year, and constantly increasing num- 
bers are coming from the Middle West 
and also from the South to avail them- 
selves of the advantages which the 
College offers. The Eastern States 
also send their complement of students 
as it is found that one can often regain 
health and continue the college course 
at the same time. Still others come 
because they have discovered that a 
thoroughly Western institution, such 
as Colorado College, puts them in 
touch with western life, and with the 
opportunities which are rapidly open- 
ing up to college men in the new coun- 
try. 

The greatest value of the College 
lies in the influence which it exerts 
over the life of this part of the country 
which is destined to play an increas- 
ingly important part in the history of 
the United States. The graduates of 
the College, many of them young peo- 
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ple of sterling character and _ intel- 
lectual force, are already exerting a 
most salutory influence on the public 
and private life of the State, and, in 
fact, throughout this whole region, 
and this will, without doubt, become 
more and more the dominating factor, 
directly and indirectly, in influencing 
the political, economic and social views 
of the people. The College on account 
of its unique position, its ideals of 
scolarship and its unusual moral power 
has before it an opportunity of rare 
usefulness. As this has become recog- 
nized, generous people both East and 
West have contributed to its support 
and no doubt will do so in increasing 
ratio in the future. Its beautiful li- 
brary building is the gift of a Massa- 
chusetts man and was designed by 
Robert A. Andrews, a Boston archi- 
tect. 

Already Colorado has taken a lead- 
ing position in the educational move- 
ment of the West, and Colorado Col- 
lege occupies a commanding position 
in this movement. 

Under the able and liberal man- 
agement of President Slocum, it has 
grown greatly in numbers, in equip- 
ment and endowment, and promises 
to be one of the chief institutions of 
learning between the Missouri and the 
Sierras. The college, which is co-ed- 
ucational, possesses several well-ap- 
pointed dormitories, a handsome li- 
brary building, well supplied with 
books,a conservatory of art and music, 
while large new laboratories are be- 
ing constructed to meet its increasing 
needs and opportunities. Students 
are attracted from a constantly ex- 
panding constituency. The curricu- 
lum is conformable to the high stand- 
ards of the New England colleges, 
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and the staff of instructors is large 
and drawn irom the graduates of the 
best universities of the country. The 
college is the centre of the considera- 
ble intellectual life of the city which 
is particularly enriched by the depart- 
ments of esthetic culture. In Rubin 
Goldm:.rk. the director of the Conser- 
vatory of Music, the city possesses an 
artist who has already made a nation- 
al reputation as a composer. Several 
of his compositions have been _per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The Musical Club of Col- 
orado Springs is closely identified 
with the college, and brings to the city 
for its concerts a number of artists 
of reputation each year. The Conser- 
vatory of Fine Arts, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Louis Soutter, not only 
gives opportunities for practical study 
under an accomplished painter, but 
also, by means of its gallery and oc- 
casional exhibitions, furnishes inspi- 
ration to the student. These are ad- 
vantages which few Western com- 
munities possess in an equal degree. 

The first newspaper was Out West, 
started under the editorship of an 
Englishman, J. E. Liller. It became 
a daily in 1873, and changed its 
name to the Colorado Springs 
Gazette. 

Social life was not neglected, and 
various clubs were organized. The 
leading club was the El Paso, of 
which Dr. S. E. Solly was for many 
years the president. Dr. Solly is an 
Englishman, the son of a Royal 
Academician, and a gentleman who 
has done much to give distinction to 
the place, not only in the exercise of 
his profession of physician, but also 
as a social leader. 

Neither was the material develop- 
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ment of the city neglected. The first 
water works were built in 1878, and 
have since been several times en- 
larged, drawing the water from the 
snows of Pike’s Peak. Within about 
a year a great task was completed in 
the Strickler Tunnel, which pierces 
the Peak itself, in order to obtain the 
more abundant supplies of the west- 
ern slope. In 1886 an electric light- 
ing system was introduced, and in 
1887 electric street transportation. 
The sewer system was established in 
1888. Colorado Springs soon be- 
came a railroad centre, and is now a 
station or terminal of six roads. 
These material improvements were 
the natural accompaniment of a 
rapid growth in population, and mark 
the development of a new period of 
civic life. 

A history of Colorado Springs 
since 1890 would be chiefly statistical, 
and would display a great growth in 
population, approximately doubling 
in the last decade, until it is now 


about 28,000, a much greater growth 
in wealth, and in almost every way a 
highly successful development. 

One fact in particular gives char- 
acter to the last decade: Colorado 
Springs has changed from a city of 
health seekers, and a railroad and 
market point of the ranchmen, to a 
great centre of gold mining finance. 
Without entering into the statistical 
details, we may notice a few of the 
more remarkable facts and incidents. 
(Gold was discovered in 1890, near 
timber line, on the hills of the high 
table-land west of the Peak, in the 
now famous Cripple Creek district. 
At first little attention was paid to it, 
except by a few enthusiastic pro- 
spectors, and the expert geological 
opinion was against the probability of 
valuable deposits in that region. In 
two or three years, however, the peo- 
ple of Colorado Springs woke up te 
the fact that they had found a 
bonanza. Fortunately her citizens 
had entered largely into the work of 
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developing the district, and they thus 
came into control of most of the bet- 
ter mines, and made _ Colorado 
Springs one of the principal mining 
centres of the world. Some very 
large fortunes were made. The most 
sensational instance was that of 
W. S. Stratton, a man who had spent 
the main part of his life in humble 
circumstances, and found himself the 
possessor of many millions. His 
principal “strike” was the “Independ- 
ence,” located I believe on the Fourth 
of July, a mine which he recently sold 
in London for about ten million dol- 
lars. Another fortunate man was 
James F. Burns, the chief owner and 
president of the famous “Portland” 
mine. These men have shown by 
their recent donations to Colorado 
College, and in other ways, that they 
desire to promote the welfare of the 
community in which they have pros- 
pered. With the development of 
these great mines and hundreds of 
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others, to say nothing of “prospects” 
and claims, mining speculation seized 
hold of the whole community. The 
richness of the district made an un- 
usually large percentage successful. 
It was of course necessary to organ- 
ize this business, and a Mining Stock 
Exchange was established, which 
soon had rivals. The amount of trad- 
ing was very large, and now, it is 
said, it is larger than that of any 
other financial centre with the ex- 
ception of London. 

It is not possible, and might also 
not be appropriate, to attempt to 
give an account here of the character 
and production of this great camp. 
One incident in its history, the Crip- 
ple Creek War, formed an exciting 
episode in the life of the city. It was 
a conflict between the mine operators 
and the miners, similar to those 
which have frequently occurred in 
the notorious Coeur d’Aléne district. 
Since those exciting days the life 

















of the camp has passed without re- 
markable incident, except a disas- 
trous fire which occurred in 1896. 
Shortly after, the Cripple Creek dis- 
trict was set apart from El Paso 
County, and together with some 
other districts, erected into ‘Teller 
County. .The camp is now a busy 
place where mining is carried on 
chiefly by large companies with great 
investments of capital. 

Colorado City, owing to the rapid 
growth of both towns, is separated 
from the Springs only by a surveyor’s 
line. The building of the Colorado 
Midland Railway through the Ute 
Pass, in 1886, revived the prosperity 
of the place. It remains to-day, how- 
ever, as distinct from Colorado 
Springs in its appearance and gov- 
ernment as in the early days. It has 
many of the undesirable characteris- 
tics of the frontier town. When, in 
1873, the contest came between Old 
Town and the Springs over the loca- 
tion of the county seat, the citizens of 
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the former claimed the honor, declar- 
ing that it was a town “which had 
struggled hard against Indians, 
grasshoppers, drouth, hard times and 
adversities of all kinds. . . . Colo- 
rado City is a free-lawed place where 
one can engage in any business he 
chooses as long as it is an honorable 
one, even selling liquor.” This rather 
pathetic appeal, which truly describes 
the situation, was unsuccessful. Yet 
Colorado City is to-day distinctly a 
thriving place. The capital of Colo- 
rado Springs and the East, seeking 
investments in ore-reducing mills and 
smelters, finds this a desirable loca- 
tion, and the black smoke that hangs 
over it is the sure sign of prosperity. 

Manitou, also, once entered into 
rivalry with Colorado Springs. It 
was included in the original scheme 
of the Fountain Colony, as we have 
seen, and was called by the singular 
name of Villa La Font. Later it re- 
ceived the name of Manitou. The 
famous soda and iron springs are 
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found here at the very base of the 
mountains. It became a great resort 
for tourists, and is provided with 
many hotels. The population is 
largely transient, and the town is 
comparatively deserted in the winter, 
when Colorado Springs is having its 
principal season. 

Closely associated with the de- 
velopment of Colorado Springs ana 
Manitou is Dr. William A. Bell, who 
owns near the outskirts of the latter 
place a charming villa, Briarhurst, 
where he dispenses a delightful hos- 
pitality. It was he who largely inter- 
ested English capital in the develop- 
ment of the region. 

From Manitou a railway runs to 
the top of Pike’s Peak. The com- 
pany which built it was organized in 
1889, and the road was opened 
shortly after. It is nine miles long, 
and makes a vertical ascent of 6,600 
feet. It is operated on the mechan- 
ical principle of the ratchet and cog. 

Close to Manitou, also, is the fa- 
mous Garden of the Gods, where Na- 
ture seems to have amused herself in 
constructing the most extraordinary 
shapes in pink and gray stone. This 
remarkable place was discovered to 
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the world by Louis 
U. Tappan, in 
1859. Quite near 
it is Glen Eyrie, 
which combines 
equal singularity 
with more pictur- 
esqueness. It is 
owned by General 
Palmer, who has 
made it a beauti- 
ful country seat. 
There are many 
other points of in- 
terest that might be mentioned if this 
were a travellers’ guide; one more, at 
least, may be justified. About four 
miles to the southwest of Colorado 
Springs, at the foot of Cheyenne 
Mountain, lies the little settlement of 
Broadmoor. This is the summer re- 
sort of the people of Colorado 
Springs. The chief attraction to the 
visitor is the Casino, which was pro- 
jected as a leading feature of the place 
by those interested in its develop- 
ment. The “old” Casino was built 
about ten years ago, after designs by 
Count Pourtales, one of the prime 
movers in the affair. He was then a 
resident of Colorado Springs, and is 
still a large mine owner, though he 
has returned to Germany. This 
beautiful building was burned down 
in 1897. The present Casino, though 
commodious, hardly repairs the loss. 
Not far from the Casino, at the foot 
of Cheyenne Mountain, are two 
cafions, perhaps the most beautiful 
features of this richly endowed place. 
Society in the Springs is varied and 
attractive. Though small in num- 
bers, it has a very cosmopolitan tone, 
and combines the refinements of the 
East with the freedom of the West. 


























The climate makes it possible to en- 
joy outdoor life throughout the year. 
In the winter, coyote hunting with 
greyhounds is a popular amusement. 
There are two country clubs. The 
Cheyenne Mountain Country Club, of 
which the late Thomas Henry Edsall 
was for a long time president, is at 
Broadmoor. To the north of the city 
is the Town and Gown Golf Club. 
Both of these clubs maintain various 
sports. In the summer a flower car- 


nival attracts many tourists. 

Wise management combined with 
remarkable natural advantages have 
given to Colorado Springs its pres- 
ent great prosperity 
decades 


That the next 


few will witness a_ similar 
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progress seems more than a prob- 
ability. The place has the key to the 
greatest gold district yet discovered 
in this hemisphere; but even if those 
riches should be exhausted, and that 
event seems far removed at present, 
it has such wealth in coal, in the pos- 
sibilities of manufacturing develop- 
ment, and in the development of ag- 
riculture through irrigation, that its 
economic prosperity seems securely 
founded. But besides that, the won- 
derful beauty of the scenery and the 
salubrity and the invigorating quality 
of the atmosphere, are advantages 
which are well-nigh indestructible. 
Perhaps these are the surest founda- 
tions of its prosperity. 


Once on a Time 


By Cornelia E. Green 


NCE on a time,’’ the fairy stories say, 


Seginning always in the 


same old way; 


Telling of wonders of the long ago 


All hidden in the mist of years, as though 


Such golden glory now were gone for aye. 


Yet still in some fresh hearts the fairies play, 


And, when poor blundering cynics go astray, 


They long to show the help they used to show 


“Once on a time.” 


Perchance, when we are old and wise and gray 


With calm eyes seeing clearer every day, 


Our foolish unbeliefs we may outgrow 


And welcome the dear folk we slighted so, 


Learning at last that fairies came to stay, 


“Once on a time.” 





ROBABLY 

place presents 

m such novel and 

| peculiar features as 

the village of Pinehurst. Many of 
nature’s grandest gifts to man 
sometimes remain undiscovered 
for a long time, and in the in- 
stance of this particular section 
we find hidden treasures which 
required only an investigating mind 
to lay bare. The sand-hill region of 
North Carolina in the long leaf pine 
belt has attracted man for a century, 
but the object of his quest changed 
with the times, and where once the 
only feature was the commercial prod- 
ucts of the pine, now we find the main 
object to be the gift of health which 
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By Harry Redan, Ph. D. 





only nature can bestow and which can- 
not be given a monetary value. In the 
old days rough men with crude tools 
invaded this section, and with a ruth- 
less hand attacked the noble pines, and 
after robbing them of sap, which was 
their life blood, from which to make 
spirits of turpentine, rosin and tar, 
they cut down the great trees for the 
timber. It remained for men of sci- 
ence to discover the great secret of this 
region and to call atention to its most 
valuable feature. 

The sand-hill section of North Caro- 
lina consists of a belt forty miles long 
and seven miles wide in the southern 
part of the state, one hundred and 
forty miles from the coast and six hun- 


dred feet above the sea level, with 
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sixty to one hundred and fifty feet 
of sand underneath. The climate is 
equable and the general average of 
temperature is more nearly station- 
ary than that of any other  sec- 
tion. A party of scientific men, among 
them Prof. Kerr, the State Geologist, 
in their tours of investigation stopped 
awhile in this particular section, at that 
time familiarly called “The Sahara of 
the North State,” probably from the 
fact that it was then in an uncultivated 
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level tends toward a supply of pure air, 
untainted by any malarial germs which 
could breed in low places. The sand 
acts as a natural filter for all water and 
provides a perfect absorbent for all 
precipitations, leaving the surface al- 
ways free from any stagnant pools and 
permitting one to walk abroad without 
danger of taking cold from damp feet, 
even after heavy rains. The presence 
of the forests of the long leaf pine fills 
the dry, pure air with volatile health- 
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and primitive condition. The first 
thing that struck the investigators was 
the fact that there had never been a 
single case of consumption or pulmon- 
ary trouble known to exist or origi- 
nate in this part of the state. Follow- 
ing up this fact and seeking the reason 
therefor, proved the following condi- 
tions which were embodied in their re- 
port. The distance from the coast pre- 
cludes the existence of damp or foggy 
atmosphere. The height above the sea 


giving properties. ‘The sand acting as 
a natural filter thoroughly purifies the 
water so that every one of the numer- 
ous springs gives forth abundant sup- 
plies of absolutely pure water free 
from organic impurities. 

The geographic position provides an 
equable temperature so that sudden 
changes so fatal to weak lungs are 
avoided. Could man conceive a better 
combination of health-giving condi- 
tions than these? 








When these facts became generally 
known the wiser ones among the suf- 
ferers began to investigate for them- 
selves and to put to a test the claims 
made for this section, and soon the 
village of Southern Pines sprang up, 
composed of people from the New 
I:ngland States, and as the claims were 
verified by the numerous visitors 
whose health had been restored, the 
place attained a national reputation. It 
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was at this time that Mr. Tufts con 
ceived the plan of establishing an ideal 
resort where people of limited means 
could not only receive all the health 
benefits to be attained, but could also 
find at the same time a means of liveli 
hood. <A tract of six rhousand acres 
was bought and all arrangements made 
for the building cf an industrial set 
tlement. lor the convenience of thos« 


who came to settle, a village was estab 

















COTTAGES ON THE VILLAGE GREEN 
































lished, a number of cottages and a 
hotel were provided and an invitation 
extended to health seekers to make the 
section their home. Visitors came to 
take advantage of these inducements 
and found that not only did nature pro- 
vide all the blessings promised, but 
that instead of being overdrawn, the 
advantages had not been half told, and 
that instead of requiring a permanent 
residence, the mere spending of a few 
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months in this nature’s laboratory suf- 
ficed to restore the body to its healthy 
state and permit the visitor to return 
home during the milder season and re- 
sume his former business and resi- 
dence. 

It was this discovery that changed 
the policy of the owner and made Pine- 
hurst a modern marvel. Instead of a 
colony it became one of the finest win- 
ter resorts of the South. 

Pinehurst is only eighteen hours 
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from New York and is reached by 
either the Seaboard Air Line or by the 
Southern Railway, special Pullman 
sleepers going direct from Washington 
to Pinehurst without change, connect- 
ing with the all rail routes from New 
York and Boston. Electric cars meet 
the trains and carry guests directly to 
the hotels. 

The general arrangement of the vil- 
lage, as laid out by Olmstead, Olm- 
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stead and Eliot, the celebrated land- 
scape artists, is pleasing and original. 
About one hundred and fifty acres are 
devoted to the village proper and this 
section is laid out more like a park than 
a town. The village green occupies 
the center and at the head stands Holly 
Inn, while on one side is the village 
hall and on the other is the Casino, and 
the postoffice, which is equipped with 
the most modern devices for the con- 
venience of the public, and as the tele- 

















graph office is also here, communica- 
tion may be had with all parts of the 
world. At the western end of the vil- 
lage on a hill and facing southeast 
stands the Carolina Hotel, which is in 
charge of the popular manager of the 
Hotel Preston on the Massachusetts 
coast, and for several years the suc- 
cessful manager of the Highland Park 
at Aiken in South Carolina. The Car- 
olina, which is vupen between 
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entertainment and for dancing. Noth- 
ing is left undone to please the most 
exacting patron, and the demand for 
accommodations is only limited by the 
supply. 

A gentleman recently got off the 
train at Southern Pines, and taking an 
electric car found himself at the Caro- 
lina. He looked through the house 
and then out of the window at the vir 





the first of January, and the 
first of May, is capable of ac- 
commodating four . hundred 
guests. It has fifty-four suites 
with bath. At no place else- 
where in the South are the 
comfort and wants of the 
guests so closely studied and 
so well supplied as at this per- 
fect, modern hotel. The inside 
is finished in hard wood, each 
room is supplied with steam 





heat and telephone communi- 
cating with an exchange in the 











hotel office. An _ excellent 
orchestra provides music for 
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gin forest, and exclaimed, “‘How did 
this ever get here?” To the broad, lib- 
eral policy of the owner and the wis- 
dom of his plan is due the attainment 


of such satisfactory and pleasing re- 
sults. The broad piazzas, the fine bil- 
liard rooms, the music hall, the quaint 
Dutch room, and the great cozy sun 
parlors leave nothing to be desired. 
Next in size to the Carolina is the 
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vard also furnish the desired comforts 
at a lower rate than the larger hotels. 
These are attractive houses and home- 
like in character. 

Besides the hotels there are also 
about fifty cottages furnished for 
housekeeping, and apartments for per- 
sons wishing to live in a quiet, home- 
like way, with meals served at home or 
at the Casino, where New England 
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Holly Inn, which is capable of accom- 
modating two hundred guests and is 
heated by steam, with electric lights 
and modern conveniences. The Holly 
Inn is presided over by Mr. James K. 
Hyde, from Hyde Manor, at Sudbury, 
Vermont, whose house has for many 
years maintained a reputation second 
to none in New England. 

The Berkshire Hotel and the Har- 
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cooking is provided at very reasonable 
cost. The Casino has a ladies’ parlor 
upon the lower floor, and the second 
story is occupied by a large reading 
room provided with the daily papers 
and periodicals ; also a room for games. 

The education of the children of vis- 
itors is carefully looked after by a cap- 
able teacher in both primary and gram- 
mar grades. [Private tutoring in lan- 
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guages and _ the 
higher branches is 
also available. Re- 
ligious services are 
held every Sunday 
forenoon at the 
village hall, con- 
ducted by minis- 
ters of various de- 
nominations, and 
-in the afternoon 
by an_ Episcopal 
clergyman. The 
hall seats about 
two hundred and 
fifty people, and is 
equipped with good 
stage and scenery. 
During the season 
various novel en- 
tertainments are 
provided, the hall 
being in charge of 
an experienced 
manager, who provides, besides a 
series of high-class lectures and pro- 
fessional entertainments, various ama- 
teur performances in which the tal- 
ented guests participate. 
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A new system of 


heating is provided 
fer the Holly Inn 
and public build 
ings, as well as 
several of the new 
cottages, whereb\ 
the steam is 
brought from th« 
power house two 
thousand feet dis- 
tant and any de 
sired temperature 
may be maintained 
day or night. 

The entire com 
munity is supplied 
with water from 
the now celebrated 
Pinehurst Spring, 
and so pure is that 
water that the de 
mand for it has ex 
tended far beyond 
the village, and visitors who have 
used it demand it in their homes. 
so that it is bottled and shipped 
north. As the climate is so mild, 


the time is mostly spent out of 
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doors and the many 
pleasant walks, drives 


and wheeling through 
the pine forests give 
everyone an opportunity 
to enjoy the health-giv- 
ing air. 

Among the  attrac- 
tions is the deer park 
containing a herd of 
tame deer enclosed by 
woven wire fence. The 














deer, the Belgian hares 
and the pheasants inter- 
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VARDON PLAYING ON THE PINEHURST LINKS 


est old and young alike. Sportsmen 
find in the neighborhood plenty of 
quail and other birds. Gunners who 
do not care to go for live birds will 
find trap shooting and clay pigeons 
available at the range nearby. 
Adjoining the village is a dairy farm 
stocked with fine Jersey cows from 
which the supply of milk and cream is 
obtained to meet the wants of ‘the 
hotels and cottages. The newly con- 
structed green-houses, two in number, 
cach one hundred and sixty feet long, 
make possible the cultivation of early 
vegetables, plants and flowers, with 





which to supply the local market. In 
order to keep in perfect condition the 
many trees and plants in the town, a 
complete nursery is maintained. 

Fine saddle and driving horses may 
be obtained from the well equipped 
stables, and the roads offer many in- 
ducements to pedestrians, who visit the 
primitive homes of the people, white 
and black. 

The Pinehurst golf links cover two 
hundred acres, surrounded by a woven 
wire fence, and connected with the 
hotels by a trolley line. There are two 
independent courses of nine and eigh- 
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The book lover will be pleased with “Steven- 
gon’s Attitude to Life,” as interpreted by Prof. 
n John F. Genung. It is always difficult to pre- 
3 sent in a short. essay the spirit of an author’s 
life work, but Mr. Genung has succeeded in 
surrounding the reader with Stevenson’s cheer- 
f ful and hopeful atmosphere. This is done partly 
by well-chosen quotations, such as: “We are to 
regulate our conduct not by desire, but by a 
B politic eye upon the-future; and to value acts as 
they will bring us money or good opinion; as 
they will bring us in one word, profit.... We 
- are to live just now as well as we can, but 
scrape at last into Heaven, where we shall be 
good. We are to worry through the week in a 
r lazy, disreputable way, but, to make matters 
square, live a different life on Sunday.” Steven- 
son had no patience with such mean, calculating 
views, and his genial optimism is an excellent 
d corrective to what Lecky calls “the depressing 
tendency of modern life.” A previous reading 
of this book forms an excellent introduction to 
Stevenson, while it will help those who already 
love him, to appreciate the freedom from bitter- 
ts ness and discouragement of his writings, many 
of which were penned upon a sick bed. (T. Y. 
Crowell, N. Y. 60 cents.) 
4 

Is * * 

A colloquial and fluent style makes Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Todd’s “Biographical and Other Arti- 
vl cles,” very easy reading. Mr. Todd is well known 
to the literary public, by his gift of the free read- 
ing room to the Boston Public Library. The 


ce lives of Daniel Webster, Caleb Cushing, and 
th Thomas Hart Benton, are inspiring subjects, 

and the anecdotes with which the sketches are 
he enlivened bring these great men very close. 


The article on “Lord” Timothy Dexter of New- 
buryport is most entertaining. Dexter was cer- 
ar. tainly an original person, and the story of his 
life loses nothing in the telling. There are a 
‘ “ety of excellent portraits. (Lee & Shepard, 
tf 1.50. 


th * * oa 





It is always an open question whether the use 
of dialect in poetry is really artistic, and Wil- 
lam Henry Drummond in “Johnnie Coutteau, 
aid Other Poems” hardly justifies his use of the 
French Canadian broken English. The glimpses 
he gives of “Canayen” village life are evidently 
tue to nature, and the subject is full of possi- 
bilities; but Pegasus often limps, and the 
thought is bent to fit the form. The verses writ- 
tn in ordinary English give an opportunity for 
comparison. The author is evidently capable of 
excellent work, and many of the themes are so 
vividly human that they are genuinely attractive. 
The illustrations add much to the volume. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. $1.25.) 
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The difference between former methods of 
education and those of the present is well 
shown in Philip Emerson’s school geography, 
“The New England States.” The old lists 
to be memorized of capes, rivers, and 
small towns, are replaced by brief accounts 
of the geological formations, agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures of the  vari- 
ous states. The section on the Glacial 
Period is especially well done. The book is 
within the mental grasp of children, but bears 
the marks of accuracy and careful preparation. 
The necessary mans are less complicated than 
usual, (The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 30 cents.) 

a 
x * 

There was a time, and not so very long ago, 
when it was the fashion for novel writers to 
deal principally with the heroine’s trepidatons; 
her emotions were scrutinized and subjected to 
the last analysis. But. of late, the hero is some- 
times given a chance, which, as his part is the 
initiative one, seems to place the heroine in a 
more normal position. M. E. Francis, in 
“Fiander’s Widow” follows this lead in a thor- 
oughly entertaining story, full of homely wit 
that smacks of the soil, of faithful love and 
friendship, united to clean and wholesome living. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
2s ok 

One of the best war stories that we ever read, 
“Who Goes There,” now has a sequel in “A 
Friend with the Countersizn.” This sequel 
business is a dangerous one, but Mr. Benson 
has not fallen short of the high mark he made in 
his former volume. This one takes up the ex- 
periences of Jones Berwick in the secret ser- 
vice from soon after Gettysburg to the close 
of the war, especially in connection with the 
plots concerning Mexico, in the interests of 
Maximilian. The same remarkable vividness 
of description, which makes the reader live with 
the contesting armies and see battles as the 
soldier and scout saw them, is now flashed upon 
the wilderness campaign. 

Jones seems cured of his former mental 
troubles, and has the luck and skill to escape 
physical ones and come out a lieutenant, with 
the promise of a colonelcy. For he succeeds in 
kidnapping from Richmond itself the leader of 
the plot and in delivering him to Federal author- 
ity. 

Whoever read his earlier history, will enjoy 
reading the later, and whoever has not, should 
do so. Remarkable is too conservative a word 
for these breathless stories of a time—happily 
long past—which they bring back with phote- 
graphic clearness. They are worth yards of the 
quasi-historical, romantic rot so much in vogue 
at tke moment. (Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
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When Englished, “Foma Gordyéeff” stands 
for Thomas the Proud, and is the name oi < 
powerful Russian story by Maxim Gorky, which 
ran from February to September in the monthly 
magazine Zhisn, and now appears in book form. 
translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. Russian con- 
ditions are so different from American, that 
there is sure to be difficulty in understanding 
the character of Foma. He sprang from the 
merchant class, of which he finds little good to 
say. He regards it as composed of smug, sleek, 
grasping men, who pose as benevolent while ac- 
tually eaten up by their self-satisfaction, ever 
ready to ask the blessing of Heaven upon their 
most nefarious practices. Foma, rich, young, 
strong, is always struggling to understand 
the true meaning of life. He feels its limitations, 
its emptiness, and the frailty of the breaking 
ends at which he desperately ciutches. His quest 
is hopeless; his way dark, and ever becoming 
darker. Down, down he slides; idle, licentious, 
intoxicated, till he reaches the sure goal of imbe- 
cility. 

The reader seems to see a reflection of all iife 
under this slimy surface, and shrinks back from 
such a full view of humanity. It is a strongly 
told story, and must have come from profound 


depths of the writer’s experience. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.00.) 
~ as 


“The Tin Owl Stories,” by William Rose, pur- 
port to come from a tin owl, which was made by 
a genie during an imprisonment by witches for 
eighty-two years. This elaborate work was sup- 
posed to keep the genie from being lonely, and 
“that’s the reason I’m so periect,” said the owl 


modestly. It is neither instructive nor amusing. 
(Dana, Estes & Co., $1.00.) 
* 
* * 


That perennial favorite “Chatterbox” is as 
good as ever this year, including a great variety 
of stories, sketches and verses, illustrated in the 
British fashion, freshened with a few good 
American colored plates in happy contrast. 
(Dana, Estes & Co.. Boston. 1.25.) 

“ * 4 

e -* 

It must be that there are women like Ellen 
Olney Kirk’s “Our Lady Vanity,” and it may be 
true also that men are thrall to them. That 
beauty blinds men to shallowness and insincer- 
ity; that fascination covers from their sight the 
selfish character and inordinate love of admira- 
tion; that they value physical charm far beyond 
intellectual or spiritual graces, is an arraign- 
ment often made. But, in novels at least, the 
spell lasts but a limited time and these very men 
will give up honor, respectability. wealth, some- 
times life, to loose the irksome chains. All this 
is charmingly told in vivacious “Our Lady Van- 
ity.” It is easy to see how pretty she is, that her 
emotions serve but to heighten her exceeding 
loveliness. Her little tricks were artfully played 
at the most solemn moments, and seemed to ad:l 
to impressive occasions. Shé could decoy her 


sister’s lover, yes, and marry him, too, when her | Y. 
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fiimsy little heart belonged to another may 
whom she allowed to dangle at her apron strings 
as long as she lived. Nothing but deat] is q 
possible interference with such selfish schemes, 
and so it is death that carries the light creature 
out of sight. The air immediately clears, and 
the real people come upon the stage. (Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 
* 

The selfish beauty in Anna Fuller's * Kather- 
ine Day,” is of a less aggiavated type than 
“Lady Vanity,” because she does upon occasion 
ciscover cther traits of character that can be 
seized upon in summing her up. She is not, so 
to speak, as flagrantly beautiful, and ler de- 
termined resolve to have her own way, gives a 





back-bone to an otherwise rather limp fguie. 
“Katherine Day” herself is a splendid foil to 
this Winny Gerald. She patient. helpful, 
generous, self-sacrificing, indeed, everything 
which the other is not. When her brother and 
her lover leave her for Winny, not a moan es- 
capes her, not a luring trick. She honestly 
| makes the best of it, and wears a breaking heart 

beneath a calm exterior. Death ends the Beauty 
| in this case also—there is no other way—aid 
Katherine's nobility is at last appreciated. (G 
P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 


* 
x. * 


is 


It would be pleasant to know that two such 
nice and congenial girls Anna Fuller's 
“Katherine Day” ard Sarah Orne Jewett's 
Mary Hamilton in “The Tory Lover,” had met 
and become the fast friends their many bonds 

| in common would certainly have assured. The 
beauty of neither was the entrancing flesh and 
blood type merely, not the pouting, head- 
poising, ringlet-escaping sort—it was rather the 
result of noble sentiments and high ideals 
and an enduring, even improving kind. One 
feels that one has met and enjoyed good society 
Miss Jewett’s style, as always, is marked by 
high-breeding and a distinction which gives rare 
value to her work. The river and country scen 
ery on the borders of Maine and New Hamp 
shire is touched lightly and only as delightful 
adjuncts to the story. The old Hamilton house 
on the river bank stands there to-day, a relic ia 
| good repair of the Colonial elegance of 1777 
The story is already so interwoven with thai 
| 
| 


as 


region that Paul Jones, Roger Wallingford ani 
Mary Hamilton seem more real there than do 
the newer comers to the handsome mansion 
This identification of reality. with fiction is very 
interesting and connects the author of it with 
something very like fame. (Houghton. Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. $1.50.) 
*x 
* * 

Every possible practical question scems to 
have been raised and well answered by Léroy 
Milton Yale ‘and Gustav Pollok. the expeft 
authors of “The Century Book for Mothers. 
Such a manual cannot fail to be of inestimable 
worth to young mothers. (The Century Co, XN. 
Y. $2.00.) 
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Heloise Edwina Hersey’s budget of letters 
“To Girls,” is, as might be expected from so ex- 
perienced an educator, as fuil of goud advice as 
anutshellis of meat. Inthe chapter on ‘Courses 
oi Reading,” she says: “One book should con- 
tinually suggest another. If you read The Tale 
oi Two Cities, by Dickens, it should be fol- 
lowed naturally by the Ninety-three of Victor 
Hugo, that by Taine’s fascinating volumes 
Les Origines de la France Contemporaine, and finally 
by the inimitable Carlyle.” . . . . This is, indeed, 
tor suggest an evolutionary course of reading, 
and quite at variance with the despairing question 
so often on the lips of the voung: “Oh dear, 
what can I find to read?” This intellectual (or 
i that is too strong a word, literary), beggary 
seems a hopeless state oi mind. <A_ budding 
thought should evolve into a leaf or a blossom, 
or there will be no plant. Miss Hersey lays 
stress upon the constant increase of one’s vocab- 
ulary, recommending that a new word should be 
looked up instantly, even, if I recall exactly her 
idea, to the leaving of the dinner-table in order 
todo so. That seems carrying the curiosity she 
so much approves to a selfish extreme. Prof. 
Cc. C. Everett, years ago, gave the Phi Beta ad- 
dress at Harvard, and looking characteristically 
over his spectacles, he said: “"Now, we may not 
all regard teleological subjects from the same 
point of view.” Supposing all in the hall, who 
heard this word for the first time, had whipped 
ut a pocket dictionary! It seems a fatal fault 
to interrupt a conversation, or lose a friend's 
thought, even worse to make the friend lose her 
own thought, by question of meaning or pro- 
nunciation. As Miss Hersey is not addressing 
those likely to be engaged in abstruse discus- 
sion, where the precise value of words is of con- 
sequence, would not a mental interrogation 
point be sufficient? There is such a thing as 
acknowledging ignorance too much, even to the 
embarrassment of one’s auditory. (Small, May- 
uard & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


* 


* 


* 


The sweet and simple charm of an old-fashion- 
el girl like Blanche M. Channing’s “Winifred 
West,” is a good picture to have before us, lest 
we forget the gracious image. The gray covers, 
with a graceful decoration of wild columbine. 
are a fit completion for the pretty story. (W. 
A. Wilde & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 


* 


* * 


If young people must have adventures and 
lair-breadth escapes, let them, by all means, 
have “The Story ‘of the Cid,” as, for the. first 
time, told for them by Calvin Dill Wilson. Far 
back in the eleventh century, and far away in 
Spain fierce fighting and indiscriminate slaugh- 
te.seem to fit into the scheme of things, and if 
they might be kept within those bounds of time 
and space, nothing but good could come 








N.fitom the perusal of the life of the loyal 


Knight and faithful suzerain. He forgave great 
injuries, and at the height of his success and 
wer was just and generous. Mr. Wilson has 
followed the text of Southey’s translation, and 
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has put it into language both plain and pleasing. 
The illustrations by J. W. Kennedy add much to 
the excellence of the book. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.25.) 
% 
ee 
A new volume in the “Stories of American 
History” series for boys is “When We Destroy- 
ed the ‘Gaspée’”’ by James Otis. It relates how 
his Majesty's armed schooner, sent to Narragan- 
sett Bay in 1772 to enforce the unpopular rev- 
enue acts, was punished for many deeds of inso- 
lence and aggression on the part of her com- 
manding officer and crew. The ship was 
captured and destroyed whiie stranded upon a 
dangerous shoal, whither she had been decoyed 
by a Yankee packet. The strategy and boldness 
of the attack are set forth by a young partici- 
pant in the fight, and the reader is led to feel 
very keenly the love of liberty in the liearts of 
the Colonists. (Dana, Estes & Co., Boston. 
75 cents.) 
* 


A book of pure balderdash is “Our Baby's 
Journal,” by said baby’s fond and misguided 
parents, M. R. and E. M. Kerr. While the in- 
articulate goo-goos and gurgles of infantile life 
zre absorbingly interesting to the immediate 
iamily, the repetition of them is such a bore as 
to have passed into a common joke. 

These narrators threaten more to come, and 
claim inspiration for their work from a learned 


professor in child study. (Edgewood Press, 
New Haven, Conn. $1.00.) 
a 


The children who were unhappy last year be- 
cause Grace Le Baron had no new book for 
them will be glad to learn that they are to be 
provided for this year. The heroine of “Jes- 
sica’s Triumph” has already appeared m a form- 
er book, and is a sweet and modest little girl, 
with a fine influence on the ten vacationists 
around her in the old-fashioned farmhouse. 

The story of their seven days’ experiences is 
charmingly and sympathetically told. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 75 cents.) 


* * 


For older girls is “Randy's Winter,”’ a succes- 
sor to her summer. Randy is now fifteen and 
cunning Prue big enough to attend school fer 
the first time. The atmosphere of kindhearted- 
ness and wholesomeness is to be commended, 
and the fun is refined and kindly. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) 

‘. * , 
* * 

A bright Connecticut girl is “Betty Seldon, 
Patriot.” Her devotion to her father, a captain 
in the Continental army, and her experiences 
with a Tory uncle, who takes her to his home in 
Pennsylvania. pretending to be her guardian, are 
shown, mingled with the events that lead up to 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
The historical setting of the story is strong and 
effective. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 
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No more complete refutation of the proverbial 
jealousy among professionals could’ be given 
than that contained in the Memoirs of Edward 
and Walter Bache, in “Brother Musicians,” by 
their sister Constance. The trio is devoid of 
egotism to a degree that excites admiration. A 
purely personal note is. never struck except 
when absolutely demanded. 

There was a difference of nine years in the 
ages of these English brothers, and these nine 
years “represented a complete revolution in 
musical ideas and requirements.” Their envi- 
ronments were totally different; their musical 
associates equally so. Edward fell upon 
the time of Mendelssohn, of Sterndale Bennett, 
Hauptmann and Schneider. Walter entered in- 
to the works of Franz Liszt, Wagner and Biilow, 
indeed, he devoted his earnings and even cheer- 
fully ran into debt to incline Englishmen to 
recognize the genius of these men, and most es- 
pecially of Liszt. Edward studied in France 
and Germany, but his broken health obliged 
him to spend much time in the warmer climates 
of Italy and Airica. He died when twenty-five 
years old. His letters are full of evidence, 
that his eye was single i 
education of the public, the lack of which in 
England he never ceased to deplore. “One 
great and peculiar benefit which seems to 
me to result from the frequent hearing of good 
orchestral music, is that the principles of com- 
bination thus illustrated in sound will, by de- 
grees, induce the perception of similar combi- 
nations in other departments of thought and 
nature. It would be a curious subject for a poli- 
tician who at the same time happened to be 
well-informed on the subject of music, to trace 
the conneciion between the want of organization 
in our military and other public undertakings.” 

Walter Bache was no whit behind his brother 
in his desire to interpret the highest musical 
compositions, in order that such works might 
become common property for the people. To 
this end he devoted his life, passing away soon 
after his beloved master, Liszt. (James Pott & 
Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


* * 


A greater contrast than that between the spirit 
pervading “Brother Musicians” and “Ten Sing- 
ing Lessons,” by Mathilde Marchesi, could 
hardly be found. Such naiveté is foreign to Eng- 
lish-speaking people, and a trifle wearying. 
However Madame Marchesi presents her les- 
sons, she is a wonderful teacher of her art, as all 
the world acknowledges, and the practical sug- 
gestions that make up the volume will be eagerly 
welcomed by students of music. (Harper & 
Bros., N. Y. $1.50.) 


a *« 

“How to Make Baskets,” by Mary White, is 
so amply explained and illustrated for every step 
in the process, that whoever is in need of a 
_new and pretty industry, or of a new amusement, 


cannot fail to find thorough instruction therein. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.00.) 


for the best musical | 
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That crime comes home to roost, is well e 
emplified in the murders and suicide that pr. 
cede and follow the theft of ‘*£19,000’’—told jy 
a breezy way by Burford Delannoy, in his lates 
detective story. There is plenty of excitemen; 
(R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 

* ok 

The missing: links, ruled by a giant, half ape, 
half man, holding “The Crystal Sceptre,” are 
discovered by Philip V. Mighels in some island 
not too definitely located. His adventures jy 
the jungle and the rescue of the inevitable cap. 
tive maiden are exciting and suggestive of Rider 
Haggard and Defoe. (R. F. Fenno & Cp, 
N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
er 

A droller book than the usual funny book js 
“Miss Green,” by Evelyne Elsye Rynd. Mis 
Green is a village gossip, with shrewd and 
humorous observation, somewhat suggesting 
Mrs. Tulliver of comic memory. It is full of 
good things. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 7; 
cents.) 

cK 
* * 


“A Jolly Cat Tale,” by Amy Brooks, is 4 
foolish story, wherein the mother cat provides 
herself and kittens with dresses, sashes and other 
human garb. It must be that the very pretty 
pictures, also by Miss Brooks, suggested the 
text. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) 

* 


* 

“The Grasshoppers’ Hop” is a gay little book 
of gay little jingles, gathered from various mag 
azines and papers by their author, Zitella Cocke: 
There are bits of philosophy under the brigh 
surface, and excellent lessons are hidden “| 


* 


around the corner which are pleasant surprises 
Joseph J. Mora has pictured it, and provide 
Santa Claus with an up-to-date automobile for 
his Christmas vehicle. (Dana, Estes & Co 
Boston. 50 cents.) 
5 * 
* K 

“The New Canterbury Tales” are new becats# 
they are not as old as Chaucer's, but their firs 
taste has already been given to the readers 0 
some of the magazines. If they whiled away th 
journey across England in 1450, they would ¢ 
no less in the 20th century across this then un 
discovered continent. Mr. Hewlett has a styl 
in Buffon’s sense, and while usually not a pop 
ular writer, he is what is much better, an eclect 


one. These Tales, however, will add popularit 
to his other laurels. (The Macmillan Co., \ 
Y. $1.50.) 





A Mether’s Milk 


may not fit the requirements of her own of 
spring. A failing milk is usually a poor mill 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has bee 
the standard for more than forty years. Sen 
~ ont for “Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson Stree 
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Hmerican Sbrines Til 


“ But MEMORY GREETS WITH REVERENTIAL KISS 


No SPOT IN ALL THE CIRCUIT SWEET AS THIS, 


TOUCHED BY THAT MODEST GLORY AS IT PAST, 

O’ER WHICH YON ELM HATH PIOUSLY DISPLAYED 

THESE HUNDRED YEARS ITS MONUMENTAL SHADE.”’ 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 














